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Preface 



Minority expertise in the field of education has often been over- 
looked. As the schools they managed were consolidated with non- 
minority schools and their jobs eliminated, minorities' real con- 
tributions to education and rich experience in the field were 
replaced in the minds of employers by negative stereotypes based 
on myth. Minority educators became tokens in administration, subject 
corJoraS^M^*'^"'^ dynamics Kanter (1977) found operating in large 

The numerically dominant types control the group and its 
culture in enough ways to be labeled "dominants." The few 
of another type in a skewed group can appropriately be 
called tokens." They are often treated as representative ' 
of their category, as symbols. Rather than small numbers, 
tokens can be solos, the only one of their kind present. 
However, even if there are two tokens in a skewed group 
it is difficult for than to generate an -alliance that can 
become powerful in the organization. 

Informal and subtle barriers restricting employment and promotion 
emerge from unbalanced^epresentation in organizations. Equal 
opportunity mandates-without specific strategies for intervening 
in this informal systeim have limited success. 

The foUowlng literature review examines the position of minority 
groups in administration today, with emphasis on the principelshlp. 
IIJ^^I ways many of the barriers restrict qualified minority 

SSif^h r^r.?°^/^?^?'' ""^^ ^"-^^ °^ education. The review 

picture of minority educators; it describes 
how institutional response to their underrepreseitation in administra- 
tes ^J^^m!! '^"f aspirations; it explores the difficul- 

! "^^ ^^''^ *"*i° administrative positions 

and it cites intervention strategies designed to open the system to 
all qualified candidates. The review concludes with descriptions of 
some prograas for training minority administrators and recommended 
areas for fiurther research. 

Mathodolo^ 

""'^ * "^^''^ °^ different approaches to locating 
information relevant to women and minorities in the principalship 
such as: computer searches; contacts with national, regional and 
local educational organizations and research groups including member 
Su^^^-^t?"^ principals, school boards, women's groups and minority 
educators; government agencies responsible for maintaining national 
/J^J^f*'*!' ^"^^ Educational Opportunity Commission 

(EEOC) and the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES): and 
researchers -identified by consultants and MIE staff associated with 
the project. 
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About 75 organizations were approached and a number of researchers 
provided unpublished data and drafts of reports.- The al^es of 

. . Advisory Committee members, project consultants. NIE 
project staff and JWK project staff are iisted in Appendix A . 

The computer search examined certain indexes (Education Inde^ 
Women 3 Study Abstract and Social Science Citation Index) , disser- 

^"^^^ descriptors "admialstrato;-!^ 

administration used in conjunction with women, ■ Black. Hisnanic 

fs^lTts'^'ln ""^'^ in the Ind^':fardxes 

the review of dissertation abstracts. Four sets of 

in Appendix B . Sets A B and D identify the Uterature on women. 
- Set A focuses on administratioa, sets B and C on minorities and 
wo«en; set D is included to eliminate Uterature dealSrSth 

di£''L^"*^'f?°* °^ descriptors used for an ABI Inform 

data base on-line search as an entry into business/management 
literature include the foUowing: 8«aeuc 

* ^^r^u . • administration ^ . tnlnorlties 

high schools free text: school women 

education principal(s) 

The naterial described in this study reflects national, regional and 
local .^ta collected primarily in the last decade except 1^ those 
cases where trend data are available from earlier comparable stupes. 

I?H J!5 f''^^ ""^^ '^^^^^^ «hich were con- 

"^f"^ i° examining and interpreting the status of 
minorities in the principals hip. and in administration in general. 

Even though a relatively large bibUography has been assembled 
(Appendix C). research in it is limited in methodology and content 

''''.^ """^^^ dissertations on women if ed^aSonai 
administration for the period 1973 through 1978 and noted that the 
research was primarily descriptive, using the survey method with a 

questionnaire as the primary means for data collection. 
S clnt^^? P^^^^'^^'i/^i^S f^quencies. percentages and measures 

of central tendency. Topics concentrated on include: status and 
profile of the woman administrator, barriers to the woman in admin- 
i^^yfir* °f toward the woman administrator, and or- 

^nlzational structure and its relationship to the woman administrator. 
The researchers of this document found Shakeshaffs findlngr^o Se 

'^f"'*'^ '° kLnorlty men as well as those studies 
concerned with minority women. 

Acknowled|TOent 

The authors thank the many people who contributed their research 
and suggestions. Their thoughts and material were invaluable to 
this project which should contribute to opening the field of edu- 
ttl llf^^A"^ ^° quaUfied educators ragardless of 

D 



sex and race. ^ 
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Current Status of Minorities in the Principalshio 



Minorities historically have pursued careers in the field of educa- 
tion. Many attended normal schools, earned teaching certificates 
and became school supervisors. Despite their continued interest 
in th« field of education, minorities began to lose positions in 
educational administration about 20 years ago (Abney, 1978: Coursen, 
1973). Although current evidence indicates slight gains in the past 
four years, minorities remain imd^tf^esented in this and in other 
higher level administrative positions. 

Statistical Overviev 

National trend data showing the decline of minorities in the principal- 
ship are not available; however, several studies of minority representa- 
tion in administration in various states indicate that minority ad- 
ministrators often lost their jobs or were demoted during school 
consolidations that were in response to desegregation mandates, eco- 
nomic constraints or both." 

Coarsen (1975) reports the following reductions: 

• Alabama - In 1964, 134 minority principals served in 
secondary schools; in 1970, only 14 did. 

• Delaware - Black principals eicployed in Delaware svstems 
fell from 50 in 1964 to 16 in 1970. 

• Kentucky - By 1970 there were only 36 black principals as 
compared with 350 in 1954. 

• Texas - The number of black principals decreased by 600 
from 1964 through 1970. 

• Virginia - In 1964, 107 black principals worked in secondary 
schools; in 1970, there were only 16. 

When Abney (1978) surveyed 174 minority and 170 nonminority educators 
who had been principals prior to 1964-1965 Florida school consoli- 
dations, replies indicated that m;»ny minority principals were 
demoted while nonminority administrators retained their positions 
or were promoted. Four out of five of the nonminority principals 
responding retained their principalships, and those who were no 
longer principals tended to be placed in central officr. positions 
with district-wide decision-making power. Three out of five of 
the minority former principals were still principals in 1971. Most 
of those who had lost their positions became assistant principals, 
classroom teachers or "special" projects central office personnel 
with limited decision-making power. 
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The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), an independent 
Federal agency, coUects data on the employment status of minor- 
ities and women. Through six annual employment surveys covering 
private employers, apprenticeship programs, labor unions, state and 
local governments, elementary and secondary schools, and coll-aes 
and^universitles, the Commission tabulates and stores data on the 
ethnic, racial and sex characteristics of employees at all job 
levels within the reported groups. 

Selected EEOC data for three years (1974. 1976 and 1978) are given 
in Table 1. (Note that the 1978 data are missing statistics from 
several large school districts. Because minorities tend to be 
employed in large school systems, these missing statistics could 
affect the percentage of minorities in administration for that year.) 
S!^^?T niaking sUght gains in educational administration, 

the smallest gala since 1974 being m the prindpalship (.8 percent) 
and the largest one for this same time period for consultants and 
supervisors of instruction (2.3 percent). According to the most 
recent data available (1978), 7.3 percent of ali puSuc school 
priacipalshlps are held by minority men, and 2.8 percent by minority 
womijn. Blacks are the predominant minority ethnic group represented 
itt educational administration. 

Table 1 shows that minority women in administration are most likely 
to be consultants and supervisors of instruction (11 percent in 
iy/8;» Staff in these positions usually advise principals and 
teachers on materials and teaching methods in specific school sub- 
jects, and according to Ortiz (1980), they are not on the direct 
promotional line in administration. ^ 

Minority men are well represented at the assistant prindpalship 
^r!r -.^ position in seven was held by a minority male in 1978 
liable 1). This position and athletic directorships have gained 
in importance as stepping-stones to the prindpalship according 
to the most recent survey by the National Assodatlon of Secondary 
School Prindpals (NASSP, 1978). Informadon on other posldons 
trom which educators move into admidstratlon are discussed in the 
career paths chapter. 

The category -admldstrative" positions (Table 2) merges data from 
the first three columns of Table 1. These trend data provide 
little encouragement for minorities on the admldstrative scene. 
The data in Table 2 show that although more minorityt women than 
minority men are classroon teachers, the reverse is true in admiir- 
istratlon. In 1978, 8.1 percent of the pubUc school admldstrative 
positions were held by dnodty men as compared with 3.4 percent 
oy minority women. 
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Table J 



Percentages of Women and of Minority Wo,„e„ and Minority Men by Ethnicity i„ Selected 
Administrative Positions i„ Public. Elementary and Secondary ScjLis 

1974, 1976. and 1978 



Subgroups 



Percent women 
Percent minority women 



Dla^k women 
Hispanic women 
Asian women 
Native American women 



erccnt minority men 



Rlack men 
Hispanic men 
Asian men 

Native American men 



Central Office 
Executive Positions 



1976 1978 



17 



14. U 16. 6X 17. 5X 
2.3 3.0 3.2 



1.9 
0.3 



2.4 
0.5 
0.1 
0. 1 



2.4 
0.5 
0.1 
0.2 



5.0 



5.8 



5.8 



3.6 
1.0 
0.1 
0.3 



3.7 
1.6 
O.l 
0.4 



3.6 
1.7 

0.2 
0.3 



Principals 



1974 1976 1978 *^ 

12. 7X 13.02 13.32 
2.2 2.6 2.8 



2.0 
0. 1 



2.3 
0.2 



2.4 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 



7.1 



7.6 



7.3 



5.7 
1.0 
0.1 
0.1 



5.8 
1.3 
0.1 
0.4 



5.^ 
1.3 
0.1 
0.3 



Non-Teaching 
Assistant 
Principals 



1/ 



1974 1976 1978 



18.5 X 18.3 X 22.2 X 



11.0 
1.2 

0.2 
0.2 



5.1 


5.4 


5.4 


9.3 


11.0 


11.0 


4.7 


4.8 


4.7 


7.8 


8.7 


8.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


1.2 


1.7 


1.9 


0.1 


O.l 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 




* 


* 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


12.7 


13.6 


13.8 


4.8 


5.0 


5.4 



Consiiltaitts/ 
Super . Inst. 



1974 1976 



* Leas tlian .05 percent. 

. These percentages are estimates because data are not Included for several large school systems. 
Note: Percentages may not add to subgroup total percentages because of rounding errors. 

Source: Equal Employment Opportunity Couimission, Elementary-Secondary Staff Informati on (EEO-5) Annual Surveys 

Washington. D.C.: GPO, 1974, 1976 and 1978 (unpublished). 

Mall questionnaires sent to stratified samples of school districts with 250 or more students. 



50.4 Z 51.62 54.6 



11.4 


11.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


1.8 


2.0 


1.0 


1.1 


M 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


O.l 


0.2 


0.2 
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Table 2 



Percentages of Women and Minorities by Sex In Administrative 

and Teaching Positions 
(Public Schools Only) 
1974, 1976 and 1978 



Subgroup 


Administrative 
Positions'^ 


Secondary 
Teachers 


Elementary 
Teachers 




1974 


1976 


1978 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1974 


1976 


1978 


Worsen 

Minority 
Women 


14.22 
2.3 


15. 2Z 
3.3 


16. 3Z 
3.4 


45.7Z 
5.8 


45. 7Z 
6.1 


48. 6Z 
5.9 


83. 3Z 
U.7 


83.02 
12.2 


83. 6Z 
11.8 


Minority 
Men ' 


7.6 


8.2 


8.1 


4.3 


4.4 


4.2 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 



i Includes central office executive positions, principals and 

teaching assistant principals, 
^gource: ^ Same as Table 1. 



non- 



National studies in 1977 and 1978 by member associations of secon- 
dary and elementary school principals (NASSP and NAESP) surveyed 
r^om samples of principals in both pubUc and nonpubUc schools. 
The.ethnfc distribution of these principals appears in Table 3. 
It clearly shows more minority principals in elementary schools 
tnan in secondary schools. 



Table 3 

Percentages' of Principals by School Level and Ethnicity 
(Public and iVonpublic , Schools) 



Type of Principal 






Natlve 






Nonminorlty 


Bla<^ 


American 


Hispanic 


Asian 


Elementary (1978)1 


90. 7Z 


5.5Z^^ 


2.3Z 


a. 92 


0.6Z 


Secondary (1977)2 


96.0 


3.0 \ 

1 

—T- 


0.2 


0.6 


0.2 



Sources ; 1 Pharls and Zachariy-u, 1979. 



Byrne et al., 1978, 




The underrepresentation of minorities in administration is most 
evident when comparisons are made with the proportions of minority 
students m schools. Since statistics for private and religious 
schools are sparse, these comparisons are limited to public school.- 
A« Table 4 shows, minority students represent one-fourth of the 
total public school population; minority principals, however 
represent only one-tenth of their group. * 



Table 4 



Percentages of Principals Compared with 
Percentages of Students by Ethnicity 
(Public School Only) 



\ Subgroups 


Nonminority 


Black 


Native 
American 


Hispanic 
22 


Asian 
* 


Principals (1978)1 


90Z 


81 


★ 


Students (1977)2 


76 


15 


I 


6 


I 



* Less than 0.5 percent. 

Sources; 1 Same as Table I. 

2 Office for Civil Rights, Directory of Elementary and 
Secondary Schoo l Districts and Schools in Sel ected 

School Districts; School Year [j)76-l577. Vol tt 

ITable III, p.x). " ■ 



The employment of mi nority principals vsries by region. Over the 
years, the location of minority principals changed from a heavy 
concentration in rural areas to\a disappearance in all geographic 
areas, and now to a rising population in urban areas. The most 
recent NASSP survey (Byrne et al . , 1978) found the highest percent- 
age of minority secondary school principals in the South, where 
15 percent of the nation's principals work but 38 percent of the 
nation s minority principals are employed. This finding may 
reflect the fact that prior to desegregation, black principals 
found the greatest number of opportunities in small rural districts 
in the South (Scott, 1980; Williams et al.. 1979). Although many 
lo»t their positions during consolidations, administrators in higher 
positions were sometimes demoted to principals' positions (Williams 
et al., 1979). lit addition, some minority principals demoted 
during school consolidations are currently reappearing in southern 
urban communities. 
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Another 21 percent of minority principals are located in secondary 
schools la the Southwest, where 9 percent of all secondary principals 
are located. Ortiz (1980) reports that part of this representation 
Is due to minority teachers, especially Mexican Americans, who were 
promoted to prlnclpalshlpa after the 'mid-1960 's. 

Minority secondary principals are found in Mid-Atlantic States in 
lesser numbers (17 percent). Of all the nation's principals, 18 

S^SL^^.""? ^'^h 15 percent of 

, minority principals (40 percent of all principals); the £est Coast 

«rSi?\? ^T^^^ ^^^r"' °^ '^^^ Northeast 2 percent (9 

^Ir^l '^'^ ^^^'^''""taln West less than 1 percent (3 

percent of all) (Byrne et al., 1978). 

Minority secondary principa ls are most Ukely to be work ing in 
large urban school districts. Th. ri^v.<,^ o,.^^^, 
Of all minority elementary principals in urban areas. The NASSP 
r^7J i ^ secondary principals of whom 4 percent were minority 
revealed the foUowing demographic distribution of secondary 
principals (Table 5). ^ 



Table 5 

Demographic Distribution of Minority and .Nonmlnority 
Secondary School Principals 
(Public and Nonpublic Schools) 
1977 



Category 


1 

Minority Nonminority 


City: 1,000,000 or more 

150,000 to 999,999 
25,000 to 149,999 
5,000 to 24,999 

Suburb of city: 150,000 or more 

Town or rural: less than 5,000 


19Z 5Z 

23 8 
29 15 
8 21 

4 22 

16 29 



Source ; Byrne et al., 1978. 



Table 6 shows the demographic distribution of principals by state. 
The table provides a detailed count of the number of principals by 
sex within race assembled from the 1976 EEOC annual surveys 
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*' *"*!!.".^ JmUCOHOm SCUOOL PglMClPALS U SEJt UlTlilH RACK AND BY STATE - 1976 
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Table 6 (CoQCloued) 
X9/6 




Totals 



Hall ,uc.tlo„n.lrea ae..t to stratified Ba,pU« of school districts with 250 or «re siuUont.. 
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Profile of Minority Principals 



A need exists for more research concerned with the characteristics 
of minority principals in order to represent adequately the diversity 
among groups and among individuals within those groups. The follow- 
ing general profUe is based on a limited number of available current 
studies. 



« Minority secondary principals usually head large urban 
schools (1000 or more students) with minority student 
populations of 20 percent or more (Byrne et al. - 1978: 
Zindars, 1976). 

# Minority women principals tend to be in elementary schools 
in urban areas (Pharis and Zachariya, 1979; Doughty, 1980). 

• The male minority principal tends to attain his first 
prlncipalship between ages 40 and 42. The female reaches 
her first prlncipalship between ages 40 and 45. 

♦ Both male and female minority secondary and elementary 
principals have between 12 and 20 years experience in the 
classroom. 

•-Doughty's (1980) survey of black administrators in school 
districts in population areas of 100,000 or more during the 
school year ending in 1973 revealed that black men usually 
attained their first prlncipalship by age 40 and had 10 
years teaching experience; black women were usually in 
their mi*d-^Os to mld-SOs and had 12 to 20 years of ^exper- 
ience. Payne and Jackson's (1978) survey of black women 
administrators in 29 large city school systems supports 
Doughty 's'' findings about the age and experience of black 
women entering administration. Of the 276 survey respon- 
dents and 11 interviewees, the majority were between 40 and 
59 years' of age and had been in their present positions for 
1 to 8 years. 

# Respondents to Ortiz and Venegas' (1978) survey of Chicana 
administrators tended to be under age 50 (85 percent). Of 
the 61 percent who had been teachers,- 46 percent held their 
positions from 5 to 9 years, and 7 percent taught more than 
25 years before entering administration. These women may 
have been younger when they attained their initial position f 
because many entered the education jJrofession through coun:- ' 
sellng and teacher aide positions ^during the mid-1960s and 
1970s. Many .counselors and aides ^ook advantage of the- 
opportunity to earn credentials while they were on the job. 



^tZt'l ^ °t minority principals have earned their 
master 3 degrees. Many also have or are working toward 
their doctorates. The major area of concentration is edu- 
?Q7i°°^ ^dmxnxstration (Doughty, 1977; Payne i Jackson, 
1978; Ortiz i Venegas, 1978). 

♦ Most of the respondents to Doughty's survey of black admini- 
strators in large sch/jol districts received their under- 
graduate degrees from predominately black institutions in 

SL^!; J'. ^*^u ^'"^ ""^^'^ degrees. 

They tended to have spent most of their careers in the 
urban North. 

• Payne and Jackson's survey respondents had master's degrees 

i^To^*"^ '^"^ ^^^'^ ^^^^'^ during the mid-1960s to 
P^I II V J^°'^ "^"^^ doctorates comprised 8 percent of 
Payne and Jackson's survey; however, an additional 10 percent 
were enrolled in doctoral programs in educational administra- 
tion. Four m five of the respondents to Ortiz and Venegas' 
survey had master's degrees and 7 percent had earned doctor- 
ates, 35 percent of the master's degrees and all of the 
doctorates were in educational administration. 



^e information in this chapter shows the absence of minorities in 
positions of educational leadership and especially in the Sncijal- 
f^^ ^IT" '''^''''^ experienced Minority educators 

r^e^ci rJrT^ '"''2 "'^""^d. An examination of this 

IZTr. .4 I l-^ ^" penetrating analyses to determine 

how to offset this inequitable situation. «"iine 

The following chapter sets the stage for understanding the problem. 

tL^^itLr'T:? -d legislation vhic^ af";- 

their struggle for equal educational opportunity, 
and It looks at changes m school organization which reduced the 
numbers of minority administrators. 
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Social Changes Affectlniy the Status of Mlnnr^^^ a« 
In Educational Administration ~ 

S^oST2noSS^^'° 2'" '° """^ ^"'^ understand the complete 
fon^n^ ^V^^ education in the United States. The 

SS^^Jh. '^''^u" °^ research, though limited, Increases 

SoJTtr^J^n? overlooked minority educators' contrlbu- 

^^f''^'^""- '^^^ inclusion of specific historical 

r^^li ' f^'^f and -legal events provides some iLlght into the 
2^S^p::ilio1.^'^ Priaclpalshlp and minorities. rep^ese^tltJol 

Sel.et«i mieatoaea In Bl ack EducatloMl History 

Black history ahom man y Instances of M :,^!,, oroTldlne ed„B.^^«n e„ 
t^T ' i' " ot blaok°at;;Is rl or s 

ES-ii^r--— ^^^^^ 

the many educational programs black educators have managed. "^"^^'"'^ 

Black principals who managed the Quaker-sponsored Institute for 
Colored Youth in Philadelphia from 1802 to 1903, and especlaSv 
Fanny Jackson Coppm, who served aa its princlpll' "^^[8651^^902 
rescue that institution from near failure. iJey expanded its goal^ 
^."^^^"^ to provide students with the best available llLTi 
arts education and industrial training. , vaixaoie iioerax 

Principal Coppin was personally concerned with all ohasea of 

ll'^llT '^'^'''^ ^^^^^ hl'thlnd'L'oy^ent 

conditions. She urged her female students to maintain thSr inde- 
pendence and directed them toward specializations offering the 
greatest autonomy and financial rewards. Through her efforts the 

Faculty and students participated in fund raising actlvitlS and 
Copp^ advanced the concerns of the black commuSty throulhoit ?^e 
^S'^JfSa'^foi?^^^^ organizations of^alfs^zL 

t 

Southern blacks managed their own e d ucation (Patton. 1978; miiam. 
through double payments (one tax for the community's white schools 
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and anocher to finance their own). Visitors to the Post-Civil War 
South reported on the myriad classes and school houses opened by 
blacks CO educate themselves after emancipation. 

The town of Augusta. Georgia is prominent in the history of black 
education. During the years foUowing the Civil War, several 
schools in that town were supported by members of the free black 

rS'^f ^«8^««=^ °P«°«d Ware High 

School, the first publicly-supported black high school in the 
State* 

^^""^ School in Augusta open led to the 

i II'a l± '"""'^^ Richmond 

County Board of Education. When the schoolb^ th reatened, co 

' S^^r^,^^. ^^"^ community sought a court injunction. 

The County Superior Court decided that the county could not use 
any money raised for education unless it provided an equal facility 

ill n^"^' ^P'''"* °^ ^"'^Sia r^ersed the county decision- 

the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the state court'.s decision. Sereafter 
public support for black secondary education w^^ limited, ij^''^*"^'^' 
black community totally financed the school's continued operation. 

^Sl93r(?:t\S:^^%r^« ^^^^ -^-^ "-^3°° 

The work of over 2500 Jeanes Supervisors and 'teachers in 1 5 states 
atrica and the Virgin Islands wL IS^HhiTSi^ m the histo^ ^ ' 
of black education and black community l ife (Williams et .1.. tptq^ , 
xne movement began with a one million dollar endou^^^ent from Quaker 
Anna T. Jeanes directed toward maintaining and assisting rural 
community and county schools for southern Negroes. Ovar 80 percent 
of these supervisors and teachers were black women. 



The work of the Jeanes' movement started in 1908 when Virginia 
Randolph a teacher in a one room school, was appointed supervisor 
or cne scnoois In Henrico County, Virginia. The movement spread 
throughout the South and changed to coincide with the development 
of the educational system and the needs of the black community. 

Jeanes Supervisors were free to pursue their own ideas for respond- 
ing to school and community needs. In their early years (1908 
through the 1920s), they often concentrated on bringing the school 
an^the c^unity together and raising the general standard of k 
living. They introduced simple forms of industrial work and eco- ? 
nomics into households during home visits. They traveled extensively 
becoming experts in human relations. They often had to convince 
nonmlnority citizens of the importance of their work to the entire 
community; they also had to convince parents and children of the 
value of improving the schools and the community. 
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Durxng che 19208 and 1930s, as schools became larger and the sepa- 
ration between teachers' and principals' roles more distinct, 
the Jeanes Supervisors became teachers of teachers. They traveled 
from school'to school helping with curriculiai development, demon- 
stracmg new teaching techniques and conducting in-service education 
designed to share recent findings in che field of child growth and 
development. Their years of experience in human relations contri- 
buted to their expertise in student counseling. They were dedicated 
to the successful development of individuals. 

A« transportation improved, rural communities became more populated 
and their schools grew larger. From 1931 to 1947, the role of the 
Jeanes Supervisors changed to suit the school system's focus on 
efficient management and rapid dissemination of current information. 
The supervisors conducted school-community surveys, school improve- 
ment projects, in-service education programs, state and regional 
conferences, and school accreditations. During this period, workers 
founded the National Association of Jeanes Supervisors. 

The Jeanes Supervisors' professional leadership roles increased 
from 1947 to 1966. They earned professional degrees and entered 
learned societies and national professional organizations in greater 
numbers. They attended national educational conferences and used 
their experience to develop and disseminate supervisory strategies 
for black schools. These Supervisors often coordinated their work 
with educational leaders in colleges and universities. 

Private black co lleges were important sources for black higher 
education. Because public secondary education was not widely 
available to blacks, these colleges and universities often provided 
black secondary students with the education necessary to meet 
college entrance standards. They also prepared black students for 
teaching and management positions in elementary, secondary and 
higher education. The majority of black principals earned degrees 
from these institutions. 

Anderson (1978) reports that during the 1870's most black colleges 
were under the direction of the American Missionary Association, 
the Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Aiaerican Baptist Home Mission Society or the Board of Missions 
for the Freedman of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Black 
religious organizations such as the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church also organized and controlled a 
number of black secondary schools an4 colleges. Their combined 
voices articulated the black communiiry's educational policy which 
emphasized a liberal arts education /for intellectual leadership. 
They also provided high caliber college manual training courses 
that prepared students for supervisory and highly skilled craftsmen 
roles m industry. The latter, however, played a subordinate role 
in the curriculum. 
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Sl^L!''!'^"!^ ^^^"^ religious o r ganizations emoha.^... 

■ ■ ■? _ professional training Co ri e velop a blac k inr ^n a,n.c — 

dedicated to political and ..nno M^ equality, ano.her movement in 
education promoted the H.n.nrn n College manual, training mod.l . tL 
controversy between these two e ducational philosophies was th e 
(l^l^ A Washington-Dubois debates of the early 1900's. Anderson 
itl?^ describes how this training model supported a conservative 
sociopolitical Ideology advocating political disfranchisement and 
economic subordination of the black race. 

"^""^ ^'^^i^^'i generally for menial 
^^llr^. / "^u^"" of students also received normal school cer~ 
^ifiS^!% college. The H mpton idea was to train black 

Jlf^ to reinforce the Hampton ideology m the wider black com- 

movement met with great resistance from the black 
community; however it gained support from Northern businessmen- 
philanthropists and Southern whites. Anderson reports that the 

ratSr^hfn^*'^ """"^"^ " ^ "'"^'^ °^ well-organized campaign 
rather than because of an educational climate favoring industrial 

f °^ '^'^ ^"«=^«d participation 

la leadership roles in education. This movement favored black 
subordination to white leadership. 

Anderson also describes how the Fisk University student body thwarted 

focS ^"^"P^^ ^° =^^8e the universi?;" 

focus from one of developing black leadership to one of accepting 
the social status assigned to blacks in the South. However the 
or^S^c^ ^^^^'^^^ Education Fund disapproved 

sLTol "^"^ ^^Porarilj withdrew their financial 

support. iLlthough. they eventually restored their contributions the 

IT'Z TyT^'^^ ^^^^"^ °f the Fund held a monopoly 

on the disbursement of philanthropic gifts to black universities, 
which consequently influenced to some'extent the policies of the 
S^f!d f ?° "^PP""^* missionary societies ' funds 

^Trtl vT disappeared, black colleges' reliance on the 

General Education Fund grants increased. 

Black social organizations provided anoth e r means for sp,lf-Pd„n.M »n . 

f this alternative Increased as funds for formal edu- 
cacion aecreased. Franklin (1978(b)) discus ses how these crouos' 
trp^f;, exhibitions, conferences and public meetings enhanced Ufe 
in Philadelphia s black community from 1900 co 1930. These activities 

Znlll l^ T^"^"- '"^'^ '^"^ h«^^^^8«' individual and com^ 

munlty development, and social and political advancement. They 

included all social classes and focused on issues of conc-rr; to 
the entire community. Public meetings, newspaper articles and con- 
ferences dealt With segregated public schools and job discrimination. 
The celebration of their heritage kept blacks Informed about their 
history, both in the United States and in other parts of the world. 
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Williams (1978) reports on the work of the Michigan Avenue YMCA in 
Buffalo from 1922 to 1940. The YMCA, created by the efforts of the 
entire black comounity, provided numerous and diverse social and 
religious organizations with facilities for educational activities. 
The self-help emphasis and the efficiency ethic led to the creation 
of an education program that became an important source of racial 
pride for black citizens. This effort attracted a large endowment 
fund which guaranteed that the programs would continue. However, 
these organizations would not completely compensate for limited 
black public education. 

As finaacial support for black education diminished, organizations 
sought legal support to equalise opportunities for public education . 
Quarles (196i> reports that decisions were made on a case by case — 
basis until the Supr^e Court decidevi the case of Brown v.- Board of 

^"g'tion (346 U.S. ^3) in 1954. T^^e Brown case witlTthS 

National Association of Colored People's CNAACP) 1950 decision to 
file suit on behalf of children who wished to attend public schools 
without regard to race. It led to the Supreme Court's reversal of 
the Plessjr V. Ferguson Decision which required separate but equal 
facilities. The new majority opinion asserted that "separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal and hence deprive the segre- 
gated parson of the equal protection of the law guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment" •:^uarles, 1965, p. 238). In 1955. the Court 
issued a decree to enforce this decision, calling upon school 
districts to establish integrated public school systems "with all 
deliberate spaed." 

Educational Efforts of Non-Black Minority Groups 

The Mexic an American, Puerto Rican and Native American conmunities 
also provided educat ion for their youth . In planning their educa- 
tion systems, they resisted cumcular models emphasizing menial 
labor skills. The following discussion highlights some organiza- 
tional activities, some local courts' decisions and some National 
legislation affecting these minority groups' participation in 
educational management. 

Mexican Americans established and managed schools in segregated 
systems in California and New Mexico (Carter, 1970). Mexican 
American World War II veterans formed a core of community activi- 
ties dedicated to improving participation in the education system. 
Carter (1970) reports t'!at these activists helped organize the 
first regional conference on the education of Spanish-speaking 
people, which convened in 1946. The participants supported an end 
to the sagregation that had resulted in unequal opportunities for 
education, the introduction of bilingual classes in all curricula 
and the development of culturally pluralistic curricula. 




In 1965, a National Education Association task force headed by Maria 
Urquxdes met in Tucson to develop alternative education strategies 
for the Spanish-speaking population. Many courts also mandated 
institutional responsiveness to this community and others. The 
Bilingual Education Act, Title VII, of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) encourages educational systems to respond to 
the need for programs which develop and reinforce the student's 
self-esteem and foster pride in cultural diversity (action by the 
93rd Congress, 1975). This act includes provisions for training 
personnel and, in conjunction with Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act, for employing minority teachers and administrators to manage 
these programs (Sinowitz, 1975). 

One of several important Puerto Rican efforts was the case of Aspira 
of Nev York^ Inc. v. the Board of Education of the City of New'"York~ 
et_al. Two important court judgments in this case were concerned 
withrequiringr school faculties to be fluent in written and spoken 
Spanish and English, and with applying affirmative action in recruiting 
bilingual personnel (Sinowitz, 1975). It took until 1960 for Puerto 
Rxcan teachers to be fully licensed by the New York City Board of 
Ex^ners for administrative, and teaching positions (Conogliaro, 
197Z). From 1930 to 1950, applicants with accents had been typically 
rejected. This included native Puerto Rican educators who had set- 
tled xn New York. By 1948, Spanish-speaking teachers were' accepted 
for temporary auxiliary positions. Now, with full acceptance by 
the system and the passage of the Bilingukl Education Act, the number 
of administrators from this community should increase. 

Th'e Cherokees were among the first Native American tribes to esta b- 
lish and finance thei r own schooIT : In 1822, Sequoyah created a — 
written language system for the Cherokee nation. The Cherokees 
then developed bilingual English /Cherokee schools. By 1852, they 
were managing a high quality school system which included many 
escaped and freed blacks in their tribes and schools (Tauk Force 
Five, 1976). Uck of funds often reduced tribes' ability to provide 
their own schools. 

In the 1970s, Native Americans organized to determine their own 
education. Many considered tribal control of schools the only 
effective way to maintain identity. Their cultural approach teaches 
Native Americans to use tribal values to achieve success in the 
larger society. Those who supported integrated schools continue 
to demand cultural pluralism in education (Raath, 1972; Yaz, 1973). 

As a result of the Indian Education Act (lEA) of 1972 (amended 
January 4, 1975), the number cf Indian-controlled schools and 
public schools with curricula that respect and include Indian 
languages and cultural values is continually growing. This growth 
includes increased efforts to train and hire Native American 
teachers and administrators. Tonemah (1977) reports that of all 
efforts directed toward improving American Indian and native 



SijeWwIS? • " "gnificant and far-reaching. 

Noley (1979) reports chat public school districts which accept 
funds are cona„xtted to, promoting the development of cultural La^ 
^li^ """li ^^'^^rams to attacrachievement probJTL 

^;?ivTw1cL''' ""'^^ ^'"'^ °^ '^h" AcTiicTeased 

!!iT . 1 self-determination in education. These schools are 

S» rh! of these schools have united L 

Fi^ me^ of Indian-Controlled School Boards (Task Force 

I^b^r of drop-out rate and an increasing 

number of Native Americans attending institutions of hirfier edu- 
cation attest to the Coalition's success. ^ 

Recent Legislation Affecting Minorities' Role in Ed„..r.'..,i Admini- 




Se1JfiSi°° f iq'th previously cited in the text, during 

ci^ Shts wird^ve'l'^r °' co;ce^in1 

^litfS 1 '^^^^loped and enacted. This legislation influences 

1964 - The Civil Rights Act of this year broadens the equal 

opportunity rights guaranteed by the Brown decision 
to include voting, employnent and pubUTTccommoda- 
tiona, as vfell as public education. This Act also 
pronibits race and sex discrimination in educational 
programs receiving federal funds (Silver. 1976- 
McCIellan. 1964). ' ' 

1965 - Executive Order Number 11246 prohibits discrimination 

on the basis of race, religion or national origin in 

oTsiTnnT" "^'^ ^''^^ contracts or federal grants 
of $10,000 or more (Silver. 1976). 

1967 - Executive Orders 11375 and 12086 amending Executive 

Order 11246 expand the scope of Order 11246 to include 
aii employees. Discrimination in employment on the 
basis of race, color, religion, national origin or 
sex IS prohibited. Religious institutions are exempt 
with respect to the employment of individuals of a 
- P*""^!*'^ religion or religious order to perform 
work for that institution. These ii.uitutions are " 
not exempt from discrimination based on sex. color, 
and national origin nor from the provisions of the 
Pregnancy Discrimination Act. These Amendments were 
effective October 13. 1968 (Project on the Status and 
Education of Women, 1979). 
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1971 - Comprehensive Health Manpower Training Act and Nurse 
Training Amendment Act, Title VII and Title VIII of 
the Public Services Act, prohibit discrimination in 
the _ selection of students and employees for Federally- 
assisted health training programs. 

1971 - Revised Order No. 4, revising Executive Order 11379, 

require* written plans be submitted to the Departanent 
of Labor when institutions receive Federal contracts or 
grants of $50,000 or more and employ 50 or more staff 
(Silver, 1976). 

1972 - The Equ«l Employment Opportunity Act of 1972 amends 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This amend- 
ment expands the Act to prohibit discrimination in 
hiring, upgrading, salaries, fringe benefits, training 
and other conditions on the basis of race,, color, 
religion, national origin or sex (Project on the Status 
and Education of tJooen, 1979). 

1972 - The Educational Amendment of 1972 expands the Equal 
Pay- Act of 1963 to include prohibitions against dis- 
crimination in salaries including alawst all fringe 
benefits on the basis of sex. This amendment applies 
to all employees in all institutions (Project on 
Status and Education of Women, 1979). 

1972 - Title DC of the Education Amendments as amended by the 
Bayh Amendments of 1974 and the Educational Amendments 
of 1976 prohibits discrimination against students and 
employees on the basis of sax. This Act includes all 
institutions receiving Federal monies from grants, 
■ \ loans or contracts (other than ' contract s of insurance 
or guaranty). Noneducational organizations receiving 
or benefiting from Federal financial assistance and 
operating education programs are included (Project on 
the Status and Education of Women, 1979). 

1974 - The Women's Education Equity Act establishes a counsel 
on women's educational, programs in the Office of 
Education. This program focuses on accelerating 
elimination of sex biases in education (Silver, 1976). 

Efforts to improve minority education and employment opportunities 
have contributed to a slight increase in principalships held by 
some minority educators. However, others, particularly black 
educators, have not regained the number of positions held 20 years 
ago. Table 4 reveals that despite some recent positive trends, no 
minority group's representation in the principalship equals that 
of their student population. Many researchers assert that changes 
m the institution of education in general and the principal's 
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rol« in particular contributed to the loss of minority adaiaistrators 
and continue to impede their return. The follovd.ag section deacribes 
sooe of these changes. 

Administrative Cha nges Affecting Minority Representation 

Th« prlncipalship began with a head teacher's position in two-teacher 

^^"^^y* 1975) • ^ "udent populations 
and building sizes grew, grade levels were identified and a teacher* 
was assigned to each grade. The principalship developed to oeec the 
n«««l for planning, scheduling, coordinating and supervising as sys- 
taas Increased in complexity. The principal's role became a separate 
management position concurrent with efforts to operate schools on 
a more buslnasslike basis. 

Businessmen felt Chat school systems were similar to corporations 
but ware operated as cottage industries. Their bureaucratic approach 
to school management required estabUshing centralized control and 
supervision, differentiation of function, qualifications for position, 
and rules defining desirable habits and behavior patterns. The 
emphasis on the successful nonmlnorlty businessman as the appropriate 
school manager significantly influenced the number of ainorities 
especially minority women, in admins tration. 

This bureaucratizat ion of the school system contributed to the 
disappearance of the Jeanes Supervisors from the education 'scene . 
These professionals worked extensively over a ha;.f century to estab- 
.Ush new facilities, improve programs, enhance the effectiveness of 
school personnel and estabUsh better school-community relationships. 
Wllliama ec al. (1979) assert that the axperiitnced Jeanes Supervisor 
was- Ignored by school administrators who selected the "safe" non- 
islxwrlty businessman to replace her (p. 89). The Jeanes Program 
ended la 1968. 



Many researchers as sert that consolidation is the single most 
laportant reason f o the loss of minority principals. Durlog the 
1960s, states began closing minority schools and integrating minority 
and nonmlnorlty students into single school units. Abney (1974) 
notes the consequences of this method of compliance with integration 
legislation for black principals in Florida: 

. . . black administrators during this transition appeared 
to be ajystematlcally displaced, demoted or given a new 
position. Oftentimes the assigned position was without 
regard for the administrator's area of coatietence, interest 
or Job satisfaction (p. 6). 

, Researchers examining trends in other states and communities tend 
to agree (Orr, 1972: Coursen, 1975; FulUngtoi, 1976; Floyd, 1973; 
Zlmdars, 1976). St^iCistlcs showing this drop in the number of 
minority principals for several states appear in Chapter 1. 
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Williams et al, (1979) rep o rt that two states' pol±e±ea eon..m fn. 

school consolidation also contributed to the dlsap pearanr.P nf ^ 

Jeanes Supervisors, These policies, prevalent In southern systems, 
thrS?? J'^"' to consolidate minority and nonmlnorlty teachers ±k 
r»?,f ^ ^''^^ * supervisory unit and to 

raise the number of teachers necessary to constitute a supervisory 
unit. School systems which formerly employed both a minority and 
a nonmiaority supervisor to head segregated units often qualified 
for Qnly one unit and one supervisor. In response to these new 
Slmld^^S*'^' supervisor's position was usually 

This policy began a practice of downgrading, underemploying and over- 
looking minority administrative personnel. ' The Jean^s S^r^Sorl 
began to meet certification requirements for princlpalships and for 
work aa classroom teachers, particularly in the field of special 
. education. In some areas, these Supervisors' experiences and know- 
ledge were sufficiently recognized for them to become supervisors 
of instruction. However, consistent with the findings of other 
researchers those studying the Jeanes Supervisors note that in most 
cases, consolidation policies were the beginning of the deteriora- 
tion of minority participation in administration in the South. 

Sumnary 

°^ legislation mandating equai employment op- 
portunity in education exists, minorities are still underrepresented 
in administration. The findings of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals' survey (Byrne et al., 1978) show that 
the secondary schopl priacipalship remains clearly a nonmlnorlty 
male-dominated field. The National Association of Elementary 
School Principals' survey (Pharis and Zacharlya, 1979) finds the 
difference between the number of minority and nonminorlt^ elementary 
principals under age 35 getting even larger. The ratio of minority 
to nonminority principals 35 years of age or older is 1 to 9 or 11 
percent. However, minorities , are only 3 percent of the elementary 
principal population under age 35. 

Despite reglslatlve actions and programs designed to reverse the 
sl^tlon and even with proof that minorities can manage their own 
!v^r personnel practices of the'educatLnS 

^ ""''^ ^"^"^^ ^ ^""^^ °f experienced- and 

'nlliii^ oiaorlty edudators from consideration for administrative 
L J±ZT^"^, chapters m this review examine some Imped^^Ss 
to the minority administrative candidate's success and describe 
some strategies to open the system, to all qualified individuals. 

27 
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Minorities' Aspi rations for Leadership Positions In Education 

SociaUzatlon, stereotyped attitudes, role models, encouragement from 
faaUy, attitudes of peers, and institutional hiring and promotional 
processes contribute to developing and maintaining career goals. Few 
studies eacamine how these factors influence minority educators' admia- 
istrative aspirations. However, a review of current literature provides 
some insight into the complexity of the situation and serves as a basis 
for further investigation^ 

Overview of Findings on Aspirations 

Most general studies of educators' aspirations fail flo identify responses 
for minority subgroups. Studies devoted to minority* aspirations, though 
often inconclusive, do show some of the factors af feeing minorities in 
their pursuit of educational careers. 

Payne and Jackson's (1978) survey of the aspirations of black women ad- 
ministrators in 29 major cities is one such study. Of the 276 respondents 
Sfi^«il'^ri^**^\^^ indicated that they had applied for their current 
administrative positions on their own initiative. However, only 16 percent 
of the responding elementary principals aspire to the superlntendency or 
to a secondary school principalship. The fact that 43 percent of the re- 
spondents were between 30 and 60 years old and may be thinking of retire- 
ment could have influenced this result. 

Most of the 11 black women administrators interviewed in the Payne- Jackson 
study expressed satisfaction with their current leadership positions, but 
felt that due to the scarcity df minority women administrators they must 
seriously consider all possible promotions. In addition, those interviewed 
generally stated that they began their careers in education, "just wanting 
to be teachers, Uka everyone else," and that they had never expected to 
be administrators. 

Rouse. (1973) studied the" aspiration levels of 40 black male principals in 
urban school systems. Data were collected by telephone and personal 
interviews and correspondence. Responses to the written survey indicated 
that the administrators aspired to higher positions and that they had the 

"^^""^ promotion. During telephone conversations and meetings, 
all 40 participants expressed a desire for promotion. However, aU but 
three seemed convinced that promotion was hopeless. Rouse reports that 
these administrators were firmly convinced that racial bias would exclude 
them from consideration for higher positions in administration. 

When S.O. Johnson (1979) asked black administrators in Florida whether 
young black educators should prepare ^themselves to become school principals, 
17 percent of the 73 principals responding repUed that such preparation 
was a waste of time; qualifications do not matter." Approximately two 
out of five principals felt that "select youth, particularly identified by 
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black principals, who have high frustration levels, talent and certifi- 
cation in more than one field should be "encouraged to prepare for 
principalships.- However, another 22 percent felt that youth with 
these qualifications should be encouraged only if political contacts 
were made before" and during training. Of those 73 principals. responding. 
22 percent felt that candidates for principalships should aspire -for 
other ad m i n istrative positions. 

Afl might be expected, these studies provide no single determination of 
the minority educator's level of aspirations toward the principalship 
or any other administrative position. As Kanter (1977) found in her 
study of the hiring and promotional processes in large corporations 
aspirations depend on the individual's background and employment ' 
Situation. In addition, education and age may also influence desires 
for advancement. Minority administrators' aspirations can be expected 
to vary, and these aspirations must be considered in light of the 
individual's environment. 

Minorities may lower th eir career aspirations if they perceiv e the 
values of the educati onal system as ignoring and^or conflictin g «it-h 
those of their community. Heath (I<i77^ T.»p»T.^c .u^. nnttcrn of 
minority students is one of potential from their entry into the public 
school system until they reach the sixth grade. Despite'^heir ability, 
at this point many minority students begin to leave school. Although 
longitudinal studies need to be done to confirm this view. Heath 
suggests that during early adolescence, minority students become more 
aware of staffing patterns and curricula which do not represent or 
include content relating to their cultural heritage. Students may 
feel alienated from the patterns they observe. If they continue to 
feel unsupported and unaccepted, they will leave school. 

Little information exists concerning how minority women deal with 
these conducts (Almquist, 1979). Almquist asserts that both minority 
women and nonminorlty women are affected by sex-role stereotyping 
beginning early in their lives. Minority women experience training 
which inculcates a preference for family roles over career goals- 
however, Almquist suggests that the "Cinderella Syndrome" may not be 
as strong in minority women as in nonmlnorities. Almquist feels that 
minority women may not be as likely to see their future as one of 
being saved- from work outside the home by their husbands. Regardless 
of the strength of this view, minority women continue to be employed 
largely in the secondary labor market as do nonminorlty women, and 
they continue to face factors throughout their development which ma^ 
limit aspirations (Almquist, 1979). / 

Although a high percent age of minority students major in e ducati.^ th/S 
aspirations are not likely to be encouraged by the educational Jv-irnXan^ 
Proportionately more blacks and Native Americans ea rn degrees inleducfeion 
than do other racial/ethnic groups. The concentration of black gfraduQEes 
majoring in education Is^gggnmore pronounced in the 106 tradition^ 
black institutions (NCSf, 1979^5^*^214). As Table 7 shows, of pfie 
advanced degrees conferred in educ^tio^^l977, minority women ^ived 
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Table 7 



Percentages of Master's and Doctor's Degrees in All 
Fields of Education Awarded to Women and to 
Minorities Grouped by Sex Within Race 
1976 and 1977 





Master's 




Doctor's 


Dearee 


Subgroups 


1976 


1977 


1976 1077 


XotaX ^«<7oiiiazi 


64.62 


66.22 


33.82 


35.22 


Total Minority Women 

— 






' 4.92 


5.22 


Black Ubman 




7.4 


3.8\ 


3.9 


Hispanic Women ' 


1.1 


1.3 


0.7 


0.7 


Native American Women 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


1 Asian Kcmeit 

1 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


Total Jttnority Men 


4.12 


4.12 


7.32 


7.42 


Black Men 


2.9 


2.9 


5.2 


5.1 


Hispanic Men 


0.8 


0.8 


1.2 


1.5 


JTative American Men 


.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


^ian Men 


.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 



Note: Percentages may not add up to subgroup total percentages because 
of rounding errors. 

Source: National Center for Education Statistics. Data on Earned DP.rp.c 
Conferred from Institutions of Hi gh er Educ ation bv Race. Ethnlc^lrV 
aaa^ex. Unpublished data. 1978 data not collected. — 
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9 percent of the master's and 5 percent of the doctorates. Minority 

^^rl^'^^iT . P*''"'"' °^ ""^^ master's and 7 percent of th^ doctorates. 
(Comparable data were not collected for 1978 because changes are ImAl 
trom year to year.) 

Irvine (1978) reports that the absence of minority men and women in full 
^^f'^r^J adutinistrative positions in higher education limits the 

number of role models available to these minority students. When asnirine 
minorities fail to find role models either in higher educ^tiofor in'aSn- 
o?^Ses8 arf ^r^T^?^ secondary schools, they may feel their chances 
or success are slim. (Higher education staffing patterns are more fully 

^Jnclp^SpT ^^^^'^'^ ■'^^'^"^^^^S minorities' career paths to the ^ 

^"^^""^ ^^"^ ^•'"'^y* individuals gee their opportunities 

Svl^? ; '"^ '° ^"^^'^ aspirations accordingly. "^Shen^n- 

divlduals fall to see members of their own race and/or sex in leadership 
positions they may feel excluded from these positions and. consequSSy 
focus their interests in directions which offer greater ch.^nces for success. 

Douvau (1976) found that women attending women's colleges tuid to have 

^t'lJ!^^^''^""? ^° * Trask (1976) found 

that more women elementary principals tended to have completed their 
undergraduate work at female dominated state teachers colleges or nonnal 

Jf"' ut ""'^^ °^ minority administrators might reveal a 

relationship between those minority students with access to minority 
role aadels and thase who aspire to administrative positions. 

-The representation- of -minorities in high er- positions contlnt,^. to in- 
fluence educators after the v enter the job ;arket. The s;»n^ 
™!f % f influence the aspirations of young minority students 
?^Lf n972W°'^7 educators' entry into educational administration. 
Franc. (1972) found this to be a significant concern of the Mexican 

ITT^^^' "searcher proposes that a "cultural protection 

program be developed to aid the success of the minority individual 
and to promote the inclusion of minority concerns within the institution. 

After studying the behavior of sponsor groups. Valverde (1980) reports 
that role models and support are indeed significant to minorities 
^»^?'^°5 administration. Valverde (1976) reports that Hlspanlcs have 

^=«ituration regardless of form, and that socialLation 
into the educational hierarchy is viewed as a form of acculturation. 
!f^!!f ! ^r^!" ^^^"^ Hexlcan Americans may not seek sponsorship in 
ti^ tT^I ""^^ sponsors. This may partially explain 

why most Hlspanics are found in administrative positions in districts 
dominated by Hispaixic trustees. 

Contreras (1979) agrees with Valverde that, due to the organization's 
socialization process. Spanish-sumamed individuals who gain admini- 
strative positions in education have often been acculturated to respond 
in ways similar to their white male colleagues. Contreras concludes 
that if the education system's objective is responsiveness to the needs 
and desires of the community it serves, then institutional efforts 
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should be focused toward changing institutional norms and procedures 
rather than toward hiring individuals who demographically r<2present • 
minority groups and socializing them into the institution's traditional 
nonis and procedures* 

According to Ranter (1977), if minorities were present in sufficient 
numlwrs to balance their ^representation, their power, and opportunity 
to influence policy would increase. Therefore, problems with the 
old boy network and the administrative socialization process would 
be alleviated. The system would be more open and responsive to many 
different viewpoints. 

If Valverde's observation proves true of other minorities as well as 
Hlspanlcs, the increasing percentage of minority representation on 
school boards in big city schools may contribute to an increase in 
minority principals. The National School Board Association's (1979) 
survey, of public education in urban school districts reveals that 
minority representation continues to rise. In 1965, 13 percent of 
urban school board members were minorities; in 1978, their number had 
increased to 31 percent. Statistics for minority women are not avail- 
e>.€; however, the percentage of women on these big city school boards 
increased from 22 to 42 percent in this same time period. 

During her study of over 300 minority administrators in the West and 
Southwest, Ortiz (1980) found that minority women mky lower their 
aspirations if they perceive that the educational system demands 
that they change in two ways. If administration is viewed as both 
?^-^-5i?e and in conflifct with ethnic values, women may tend to 
limit their aspirations. 

Because of their tok en representation in administration today, minor- 
ities may need more support to maintain their aspiratio ns. Often 

however, they receive less. Valverdi. nq«n^ .u^ ^^^^ 

minority educators are inadequate in number, abiUty and aspiration. 
Findings from interviews with potential sponsors and observations 
of hiring practices indicate that, as a result of discriminatory 
policies within the educational system, most minority candidates 
experience difficulty in making the contacts that may later lead to 
administrative positions (Ortiz, 1975; Valverde, 1974, 1980). The 
most important of these influential contacts is what Doughty (1977) 
terms a "coach" on the school board, or what Valverde calls- partici- 
pation in the -sponsor-protege practice" (1974, p. 10). This concept 
-la more fully explained in the succeeding chapter. Doughty (1977) 
explains the difficulty black women face in this regard: 

To successfully negotiate the management levels 
of the system, black women need a coach, not just a 
mentor.. It is particularly difficult for black women 
to obtain needed coaching based on their dual status. 
They do not look like their superiors in^color or sex. 
There are tob few black men and women who' hold powerful 
positions (p. 6). 



Doughty describes two additional limits on minority aspirations. 
Minorities often feel isolated and alienated from other persons in 
the educational system. They are often scattered within a school 
system, making communication with other minorities in the same 
position difficult. In addition, their role responsibilities may 

S3"(L"i^r?r775."''' '"""^ ''''''' '^'^'^ 

Minority women especially feel the effects of these restrictions, with 
the result that many aspiring minority women are accused of dominating 
and psychologically castrating their male co-lleagues. This attitude 
of ten Isolates women in general. For minority women, it may result 
la alienation from the men in their own minority group (Doughty, 1977). 

Kanter (1977) found that many women lowered their aspirations for manage- 
ment because they would have to leave their peer group. This is true of 
ItLraS w'"' represented in any field in toke"^ aLbeS.' Sen^nor- 
ities and women enter the administrative field they are leaving a potentially 
supportive group of their own race and sex. . pocentiaiiy 

Monminorley men have greater access to other men in the administrative 
^hf-M^^K "^°°^ities and nonminority women do. Their membership in 
the old boy network- guarantees their social acceptance and access to 
information throughout their careers. When minorities and nonminority 
^rh^f ^'^^^^"^'^fiy represented in educational administration, 

t7ul^ °^ '^^^^^'^ however, as their representation 

declined, these networks tended to disintegrate. The 1960s and 1970s 

Ttl llTJl^TJ^T'^ recognition of the networking process, but to 
n^^^ork"! ^''^ apparently not as effective as the closed "old boy 

In addition to exclusion f rom the "old boy- network, cer^.^f^..^^»^ re- 
pirements mar limit aspiration.. P.^^,.L„ ... .J,.. Mn,o^;^°"J[^ 
. clauses- in certification requirements have worked to 
limit the aspirations of the pool of experienced minority teachers who 
are approximately 40 years of age. These researchers assert -that the 

ilfel f l^fJ-"^''' ^^-^^-^ pay a double penalty. Sny 

!u '° administrative positions. They may feel 

that they are currently in a better position to achieve their goals. 

S!^*n'.^rf TP' ^'^'^^ increased certification requirements. 

SlL^r ! ^°/'^?i"'^«tion have been exempted from these requirements 
on the basis of their onr-the-job experience. However, if minority teach- 
ers continue to aspire to administration, they must invest additional 
time and money to meet certifies tlon requirements. 

Patterson and Frank assort that the education system is denied the 
> valuable contribution of these potential administrators who have 
gained important leadership skills through experience, They feel 
institutions should initiate some -Affirmative Actions for Age Peer 
Equity to compensate this group of educators who "after paying a 
20 years penalty for being a certain race and sex, continue to be 
denied ready access to leadership positions" (p. 22). 
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Encouragement frt^iS fan lHes, peers and supervisors Is an importani: 
factor in developing and maintain ing minorities' career a spirations. 
Many studies (Bush, ly//; Coursen, 1975; Doughty, 1977; Iriln, 1973V 
indicate that minorities, especially minority women, may feel unsup- 
ported by significant people within their families and communities. 
Family and community support are an important influence on an indi- 
vidual's career goals (Doughty, 1977). 

Payne and Jackson's survey of black women administrators revealed 
that 90 percent of the married respondents reported that their 
husbands were supportive of their career aspirations. The researchers 
note that a partial explanation for such a high level of support 
nay be that 57 percent of the married women -xad achieved management 
stattxs prior to marriage* 

Many of thoae responding to Payne and Jackson's study (1978) describe 
how their aspirations were raised by encouragement from significant 
people at work. Many of these administrators originally set teaching 
ail their career goal. However, principals or other teachers recognized 

classroom or while they were performing 
extracurricular duties and encouraged them to work toward obtaining ad- 
mlnlatvatlve credentials. «»*"j.«8 aa 

Experience In the lob m arket may depress aspirations for administrative 

Wimams^et al. (19^9) rn^rt that it was difficult to recrSt 
biacic educators to prepare for careers in administration after the pro- 
cess of. school consolidation began eliminating minority supervisors in 
\^e South. Potential candidates realized their limited chances for 
sftccess and focused their Aspirations upon positions they were more 
likely to obtain. 

The ^•anes Supervisor's program is one example of how the spiral of 
perceived United chances for success lowered the aspirations of 
potential and current administrators. Those educators in the program 
observed the effects of consolidation and began to enter special 
education as teachers or to look for counseUng positions. Potential 
Jeanes Supervisors were unwilling to spend time and money for training 
when their observation of the job market showed consistent decreases 
in minority supervisor positions. Enthusiasm for administrative 
careers was difficult to maintain as minority educators watched the 
number of Jeanes Supervisors shrink from over 500 in 1953 to 90 in 
1960* 

Today, minorities who aspire to the princlpalship still fac e conscious ' 
°^JJ?''°?K.A '^^th^ t^ he Educational Mj nt^. n»„^— 

m {li7^?,l'>''^'1 administrators' employment patterns during 

the 1971-1972 school year. She asserts that Affirmative Action and 
Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) programs designed to aid minority 
access to tmploymeht do not provide an edge for minority' candidates. 
The study refutes the notion that EEO programs place minority women in 
an especially advantageous position. These programs may provide minor- 
ities a better, chance for an interview. Unfortunately, their applica- 
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Many rtnorltiM £.il tha: the minority candidate has UtUe chance for 

oiol-ir u "inorltT- is expected to be able to straighten the 

system out without malclng enemies (Doughty, 1980; Ortiz! I9IS; Lot t. 

Specialists ' positions provi de the greatest chances of success for 

SrS^S.'l;::!^ ^^^^^- '^''"^^ ^^P°^^^ that 

position, provide a strong connection with the conauaity^ a chance 

for :r«oSLT."' "Prj""^'^ '° Howev^;/ch1^e3 
llLT^T t . positions which lead to superintendencies are - 
liiaited. Specialists may find themselves labeled as -experts" Jn 

requiring a broad range of expertise. These positions and their im- 
plications for minori^ educators are more fully described Jn1he^e« 

This chapter rCTeais that many rarlables contribute to the level of 
■inorlty educators' a.pirations. Although more studies of thl hlrL 

l^^iV^' ""'^ P««i-i as open 

S1LutSn'^^H"^/^' " " ^'^''"P ^^^^^^^^ ^ "ken group in 

Sm^^J • ^i''^"^ ^"'^ promotion procedures of the Institution 

Se- LtSr*. "P^'^^^i"'^' opportunity must be avau! 

^idaSs^^t III P^'^"^^^''^^ °f opportunity to be changed, minority 
candidates must see success as a possibility. Potential minority can- 
?i^«;^.T administrators, not in token nuSers. but 

In sufficient numbers with real rather than marginal decisio™i??L 
power in th« group. Employing greater numbers If^inoSy aS^s Orator, 
change prevalent institutional norms and provide succLs^^ole 

rh^tci^^ii^^'tjon^^^^^^ .h:s:ii„^2:g 
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■ Mlnorltlea' Career Paths t o Administration and the Prlnclpalshlp 

^ reviewed for this report suggests that an examination 
i ^^^""^ ^^'^ promotion practices may be an appropriate 

approach to understanding and solving the problem of minority uJde^ 
representation in princlpalshlps. This chapter begins with an overview 
^^fnJ?nf!! findings concerning principals' career paths and 

continues with a synopcjis of studies which examine influences on 
minority progress at each stage in career development. Many of these 
l^^" institutional patterns Impeding'minority Jvancment. 

Intervention strategies are then suggested for effectively Impr^vlS 
mlnoritiea' current employment situation. 

Overview of Principals' Career Paths 

r taken, from surveys by the National Association 
of Elementary School Principals (NAESP) acd the National Association 
of secondary School Principals (NASSP). The surveys sampled prSjpals 
(2,577 elaiantary and 1,600 secondary school principals) in p^bUc a^ 
nonpublic schools. As in ^he total population, minoSties ar"^ J^pr^^ 
sented in small numbers in these samples: fewer than 5 percent of 
th« secondary school principals and less than 10 percent of the elementary 
school principals belong to minority groups. Selected results froT 
these studies are presented here as a frame of reference for comparing 
data coUecred specifically on minority administrators by other researchers. 

• Secondary School Principals 

^ faf?*^^*^ waiting longer to reach this post. In 
1965, most respondents reported attaining it before age 
35; in 1977 most men said they were first appointed after 
that age, and women even- later, dges 40 to 45. 

— Women have more teaching experience than men do when they 
enter their first princlpalshlps. Men generally taught 4 
to 10 years; women usually were classroom teachers for 
10 to 12 years. 

Principals are completing more formal education. Half of 
the 1965 group had an M.A.; in 1977, over three-fourths of 
the respondents had completed work beyond the master's 
uegree. 

The percentage of principals majoring in social sciences 
Increased; humanities majors decreased. Graduate work is 
aost often done in educational administration. 
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• gleaantary School Principals 

— Women are older than men when dhey attain their first 
' appolntmenc. Most of the men, but only one-fourth of 

the vonsn, are under age 35. 

~ Woaea- have more teaching experience than men when they 
bMOM principals. Four-fifths of the men taught leas 
tfa«t 4 years; three-fifths of the women taught 10 years 
or nor«. 

— Alaost every respondent had a master's degree or higher 
(96 percent). * 

'S^ ^'li^ 'T'' "^^^ "P'^*— -- ^ry principals «ln.e 

?J al. (1978) report that in 1965 elementary principalahips 
and guidance counselor positions were ImportantlJeps to ^ond^^ 
school principaships. m 1977, 54- percent of the secondary principals 

principals; 35 p«:c«t h«l^ l^n6^^ 
school athl^ic directors, and 26 percent had served as principals o7 
assistant: principals in junior high or middle schools.^ ^P«xs 

The increase in the importance of the athletic director's position may 

iSniL dJr^t^r^S"' °" 'r""' becoae'^rlnSpai:! 
if?;!^r^ <ii"«o"hlps are generalxy held by men. Employers may be 
:!f!f T '^'J background because they feel that^the position 

f*L'"*?'^"' *° effective disciplinarian. Women candidates 
for administration are perceived as being "softer" and, therefore 
less able to discipline difficult students effectively! Employers 

^riT!!; f? °°L!!!? '^^ women's abili^ 

to discipline troublesome elementary school students. Doughty and 
Ortiz both report that minority women tend to be found m prlncipalships 
^ MM^!^ schools that the higher administration considers difficult 

S^hiS^'«^//°'^"''?^f f"^"^'^ principal nuiy also help minorities 
in their quest for prlncipalships. Minorities are best represented 

2 2^ Zli1.IT:, '!J"°' positions m public schools 

1^ by minority men and 5.A percent by minority women 

(Table 1). Again, this may indicate an emphasis on the principal's 
role as a disciplinarian. x^v-xi*aj- » 

SL^''^ Importance of the elementary princlpalship as a step 
toward a secondary school princlpalship decreases women's opportrmities 
S b^ifi^ transition. Although women's representation's declined 
in both elementary and secondary school prlncipalships, they still hold 
18 percent of elaaentary prlncipalships (Pharls and Zacharlya, 1979). 

«P^»f» °J guidance also eliminates another route which 
women have used as a stepping stone to the princlpalship. 
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Minority men and women ofte n work m ..p ^cial prn-|a.., prior to attaln- 
g g«n p'Lif g^^'t^'^^^T ^''''^ ^eScrlbes^oJ large' co^o^a L:!" 
pr"r ?i^t?*21lt«^°^'"''^Tr -«P«=i^i3t- or "experj" positions 

L-L^li^J ^Z"*"" positions that are In the direct lln^of 
loJ SSf ?f * hierarchy. This placement provides an opportSlty 

r!!^?. candidate Is "safe- to include In tSe 

J2?^e^n°!K"^''"*''?'?'- ^"^"-^y respondents to surveys 

SS^s atJ dii"; P*';^'^""- ^^^^ Important In their careers, sp^ ^ 
^tl^nS'fSdlS." °" significant entry position^ according 

After obsenrlng school operations in 31 districts In California, Texas 

^ctSrth1°:p.1Iii?J:?r the foUowl^:;ncl^ions 

cuncmxng the specialist's and/or area administrator's (-experf) roles: 

• The specialist's position does offer the aspiring minority 
teacher an entry into administration; however, these positions 
«e sep«ratad from the rest of the organlzitl^n in three ways: 

— Programs exist through special external funding. 

— Positions are temporary and dependent on continued funding. 

— Appointment to a special project is not viewed as a 
promotional move or as a reward for accomplishments. 

• The area administrator's position provides another means of 

position does offer intense 
community Interaction; however, the function of this role is 
~ .L*^ * calming effect on the school district's ethnic 

oS«/^°"' '^"^ directorship of a special project generally 

^ S^'-test opportunities to minorities aspiring to administra- 
tion. These central office positions offer a departure frL tSSlnr 

i^*^ .""J^'^?'^"" ^^-^-'^-d visiblS^y 2o^g SnSSfies 

throughout the district and increased visibility among those i^ the 
educational hierarchy. Directors who continue to generate and increase 

SSSict' le'cLs'el'^'iT "•^^'^^ Influen^e^tSrSr 

special projects are aligned with community interests 
the cemmunity can provide support for their continuance. 

Ortiz notes that although directors' positions may provide power under 
^Ht";^ circumstances, they do not Insure alnoJi^y educators' ^^t^ 
LlSonT^iH/'" ^ fact, the structure of these 

SSon i " organization may strengthen and reinforce sepa- 

h!ww ? ^"^'^ ^» ^^^''i " the concerns of 

ttli T f ""'^^^ J^^^^P- The. director may be effectively immobile 
when decisions affect district-wide policy. ^^^^^ 
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r«y lomttadtnal atudle a of mlnorltlea ' career paths arise. However 
ofreJi^tj^^^S" superlDtendenta durl,^ the 1970,. Ih. 

Superintendent ^1 (Female) 

1927 - year of birth 

1944 - graduated high school 

1945 - Northwestern University 
1947 - subicltute teacher, Chicago 

1950 - teachers* examination, regular aasigiment 

Sarlea of elementary school teaching assignments until 
iqfii * fij'^P*! encouraged her to become an administrator. 
1961 - principal's examination 

1963 - elementary school prlncipalshlp 

1964 - secondary school prlncipalshlp 

^IVn " ' full-time graduate work. University of Chicago 

1970 - director of experimental school projects 
1973 - high ranking officer in national association 
1374 - superintendent, Washington, D.C. 

Superintendent ^2 (Male") 

1924 - year of birth 
1943 - drafted. Navy 

1946 - used G.I. bill to enter Valley State College 
1950 - graduated from college 

Priacipalahlp of small school; however, went on to 
nll^t^ for master's in educational administration instead. 
Rettnmed to teaching 

Attained prlncipalshlp 
1957 - senior; high school principal 

Desegregation movement cost him prlncipalshlp; resigned after 
U years because he did not become principal of desegregated 

""^"'^ assistant p?i" 

cipalshlp Instead - 
^Itt " °ff^=«l education association 

1970 - director of aiiminlstratlon and special services for state 

association of educators 
1970 - superintendent, Macon, Georgia 
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Superintendent ^3 (Male) 



1928 - year of birth 
1945 - Army 

1948 - 1951 - used G.I. BUI to enter Miner Teachers College; trans 
f erred to New York University Music College; majored 
Eagliah and eleaentary education 

1951 - eleaencary teacher, Seattle 

1952 - 1957 - University of Washington Graduate School 

Te«ch«rs College, Coluabia 
Teacher, Department of Corrections, N.Y. 
195/ - earned master 'a degree 

1960 - earned Ed.D. 

1961 - assistant principal, Itontclalr, New Jersey 

^q!o ~ - ^^^^ ^^'^ secondary principal in Seattle 

- 1971 - assistant superintendent 
1971 - superintendent, Baltimore 

These three career paths are representative of kLnoriCy administrators' 
career paths during this time In the foUowlng ways: 

• Subject #1 entered administration after being encouraged to 
do so by her supervisor when she was an elementary teacher, 
bubject n attained administrative credentials prior to his 
.irst position, and subject « taught elementary school only 
1 year before entering graduate ^school. All three, however, 
stated that they entered higher educatian with teaching as 
their goal. ° 

• In the narrative accompanying the career paths, the two male 
superintendents expressed the Importance of the G.I. Bill in 
their decision to attend college. (Kalvelage, 1978, and 
Gribskov, 1980, both found the post World War II G.I. Bill to 
be a significant factor in the increase of all men in the 
field of education.) 

• Subject #2 was a principal in the South whose career path was 
affected by school consolidation. 

• Two of the three subjects were involved in administrative 
roles in national organizations prior to attaiaiag superin- 
tendendes. (Subject #3 became involved in a high national 
position after his superlntendency.) 

.n>fluence8 Directing Mino rities' Careers Toward Administration 

Potential administrators are subject to many influences that are not 
reflected in career sketches like those above. Some of these career 
influences and the effects they may have on an individual's progress 
are discussed in the following sections. 
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;n recent years minorities have often been directed toward industrial 
■ 5 ^""""^^k"^ which offer few opportunities for 

fiSlln. 1° (19//) describes how this was often true for Puerto Rlca n 
students m New York City and other minorities In other areas as well. 
However, recognition of this distortion of the direction of their 
young people s careers changed the situation. In 1950, less than 50 
percent of these Puerto Rlcan students were directed toward academic 
high schools; m 1970. more than 70 percent were attending such schools. 

°^ educa tion often reinforce the limits p ^^^.d on 

Mgogtles careers during n helr early edu cation . Th. m..-,»Li r.„..^ 
for Education statistics reports that although minority representation 
on faculties In Institutions of higher education Increased, their 
numbers still do not equal the proportions of minorities la the total 
work force or in college. Most recent statistics show that minority 
Tr, }ltt f increased from 6 percent in the school year ending 

in 1966 to 13 percent in 1976 (NCES. 1978). At least 9 in 10 faculty 
members belong to nonmlnority groups. The number and percentage of 
minority men and women on various levels of full-time college staffs 
appear in Table 8. 

With few minorities on college staffs, opportunities to estabUsh in- 
fonnal relationships with professors, one of the most effective means 
for students to estabUsh themselves in the system, are limited. Pew 
professors are available who can be mentors and role models to aspiring 
3tudent3 and. as such, give them job information and recommendations 
not easily attainable through official channels (Irvine. 1978). These 
Informal contacts may be difficult to estabUsh between minority stu- 
dents and nonmlnority professors, and especially difficult between " 
nonmlnority males and minority, females. Details of this socialization 
Sapter. minorities are excluded from it appear later in this 

Universities' staffing patterns restrict the career development of 
minorities in still another way. The absence of black and' female 
administrators reinforces racial and sexual stereotypes that only 
wh.te males are leaders and decision-makers. Minority males do not 
have race in common with existing administrators; minority females 
have neither sex nor race with which to identify (Irvine. 1978). The 
following section describes how similar employment and promotion pro- 
cesses affect minorities' progress aftei graduation. 
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Reasons fo r Minorities ' Absence from Administration 

Mobility and family role conflicts have been offered as reasons why 
minority women do not attain principals hips. These are real problems 
for women today; however, the majority of women in administration and 
most minority administrators responding to survey^ such as those 
conducted by Payne and Jackson and Doughty are married and report 
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Numbers and Percentagea of FuU-Tlme Faculty in Selected Poaitiona 
In inatltutiona of Higher Education by Sex and Etl.nlclty 

1976 



Subgroups 



Women 

Minority .women 



Black women 
Asian women 
illapanic women 
Native American women 



Black men 
Asian men 
Hispanic men 
Native American men 



Total 
No. iX) 



109,818 (2^.6) 
12,687 (2,8) 



8,783 (2.0) 

1,889 (OA) 

1,741 (OA) 

nii (*) 



10,791 (2A) 

7,798 (1.7) 

4,534 (1.0) 

812 (0.2) 



Professors 
No. (%) 



9,372 ^ (9.6) 
749 (0.8) 



501 
128 
102 
18 



(0.5) 
(0.1) 
(0.1) 
(*) 




1,637 
1,087 
655 
134 



(1.7) 
(1.8) 
(0.7) 
(*) 




Associate 
Professors 
No. (X) 



16,805 (16.9) 
1,570 (1.6) 



999 
271 
265 
35 



(1.0) 
(0.3) 
(0.3) 
(*) 



1,941 
2,042 
903 
157 



(1.9) 
(2.1) 
(0.9) 
(0.2) 



Assistant 
Professors 
No. (X) 



34,198 (28.2) 
3,727 (3.1) 



2,591 (2.1) 

590 (0.5) 

486 (0.4) 

60 (*) 



3,242 
2,203 
1,299 
201 



* Less than 0.1 percent. 

— ' i'lTt^r'T' T T '/'^l "'^ ^" percentages because of rounding errors 

Ihe total column Includes all full-time positions errors 

Source: National Center for Education Statistics. Condition of Edu.;.. .nn 1978 Edition, p 

42 



(2.7) 
(1.8) 
(l.l) 

(*) 



194, 
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n^!^.f f^lies are supportive of their work and the adjustments 
needed to meet its requirements. These studies indicate that s^ch 

f^c^oL^d^^^^^^^^^^ >^ to^L^^L^'ior 

^JaS^°^J!^r^^\fiJ" ^"'^ minorities' disappearance from adminl- 
J^ ll^l ^ * the hiring and promotion processes that minoritiS 
aa token representatives of their rkce or of their race ;,nr«i 

«f I^if "/'r ^° '^''^^ administrators/ Jhesfpr^Jiice^ 

!i °n t^J^e Pnrt: of those perpetStSg 

°f '^hese practices is perhaps the most^ffective 
ajms of understanding the situation of minorities in educatlonf 1 
a«ialnlstrstion today and why efforts to T^rr-ltlZ lu^ ^'^^^^'^^o^ 
have not always been effe^L^ their -representation 

'^^^T*'"^*'' °^ "^^ orltT admlni..trrator3 during . .hnm con- 
ITil ^' "ferities find f.^ rile models an. ...r...^ TJ. 
ooaals^ sponsors are two o t the most Important, factors in career 
adyam;^tr (Doughty, 1980; Irvine, 1978; Kanter 1977° Or^?/ ^5r?. 
7alv«rde, 1980). Valverd-^ dQTA iQfln> ^ IJu " ^ ' 1^80; 
riii*Wn«Iu< vaiverae C1974, 1980) describes the sponsor-proteae 

^^'^ developed from interviews with and observation 
eUgible sponsors. An estabUshed member of the o«ani2atIIn 
adopts a potential administrator. The sponsor guides thf^roleae 
along the smoothest path to promotion. Valverdfof f ers seveS^Ll . 
nations for the traditional exclusion of n^noritiel'LL Sls"J,o^33 

^ The rejection of minorities as potential proteges is 

often subconscious. Sponsors subconsciously seek proteges 
perceived to have professional abilities and personal 

r rf?; '^^"^ Since minorities 

do not look like sponsors, they are often perceived as 

personal or professional defect which eliminates 
identification. Minority women may 
suffer doubly during this process (Doughty, 1977. 1980). 
r!^^Tl «P°Mors are white males, minority women are 

often subconsciously excluded on the basis of both race 
; organization fails to make a conscious 

effort to bring minorities into the system, the mlnoritiea ' 
chances of adoption are slim. minorities 

* conscious efforts to be selected and 
organizations make conscious efforts to adopt minorities the 

ZUIT. r^^Jrl'^'^ pLr reco^ltlon^d 

?SrS an«^^! '° a candidate's adoption., PeSs often 

s^ Sl^^r culturally different, and spon- 

sors wlU not select the unapproved candidate. 

* 2v*'n«/*°fi'^**'''' P"" ^''^'^ approval, the sponsor's peers 
may not. If sponsors feel their peers will not approve, they 

t^T f candidates. Sponsors want candidates 

With the best chances for success. Successful proteges reinforce 
the sponsor's position in the organization. rexntorce 
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. If a culturally different person refuses to change his or her 
professional identity, acceptance „ill be denied! S the 
sponsor organization perceives a chance of compatibility 

vSe's" h^y^r'fi'"'':""^'^ '^^"^^ orgLi^ation's 
values, they may assign the candidate to a long apprentlceshin 

to test this compatibility. This lengthy waitLg'p'eSd ^^y 

I^Ls'SJ'S: "^^^^ sponsorship system excludes minor- 

ities and women from promotions on the basis of their deviation fro™ 
white male norms rather than on the basis of their comoalen^v ^^?! 

minority and women teachers, proportionately few move up the career 
^.^ T^ fnlnlstration. Despite competency, even competency 
acco«psnied by vlsibUity and declared aspirations, the d?^^cs of 
the sponsor group impede or block success. Without sponsSo 
S:^9^4%^^ ^^^^ ^^«0; ol^uTlfsl; 

Responses to Fox's (1975) questionnaire from 156 black public school 
aM^tl?'°" and teachers in Denver support Valveld^s? oLghty's 
w^.n '^'^ "^^^^'^y «=hat black men and 

women feeJ^ that racial discrimination and lack of recommendation 
from a supervisor are decisive factors hindering the promotion of 
black men and women into administrative positions. P'''^"""" °^ 

Strategies'. to\. Increase Mlnnrlty Representation in Admlnistr^Mnn 

cSLn^ ??;7?>*f'^'^°'^ "^^^ (1980), Schmuck (1980) and 

Clement (1977) for strategies which counselors can use to redirect 

^rlJl^'^M r''' ^"'^ '""'^'^ «Perience are appropriate 

for redirecting minority men's career paths as well. 

These suggestions include: 

* consultation on curriculum 

h!T!iTrLf . Sroups to provide teachers with 

helpful feedback on stereotyping in the classroom. 

i!^^*Ik'''^°* current, appropriate career development material 
Into thm curriculum. 

Conducting awareness groups for parents, teachers, studer -s 
:fbtlelS::!'°" "^^ ^^^^^ P-tldpants' consciousness of 

Helping students to deal with feelings of isolation on campus. 
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* ?oIeiheJ?' '° "'"'^^ -cI students 

• Making formal and explicit advice and training that is of^pn 
available infonnaUy to nonminority men. 

- Make hiring women and minority administrators a definite priority. 

♦ Eliminate all forma of discriminatory treatment. 

• EstabUah an, active recruiting poUcy. 

* ss:Ca?j^r,':b:! " -^--^"^ 

Develop potential administrator internship programs. 
^ioMiif °° ''^^ ^"""^ ^he Oakland Unified School District 

minority groups. The eight factors In their affirmative action program 
1) Basic criterion for hiring and promotion is competence. 

sJld«It/''^^ '° P'"^''" experiences which help 

students accept concept of living in a pluralistic society. 

3) Plan is supported by top level administration. 

ulT^lLT.^lT'^ '"5""' °° P^^S^^''^ kept. 

If figures revaal an underrepresented group, community and 

professional organizations representing that group are advised. 
O * -38- 
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Pf°=«dures exist for implementing affirmative 

' iaiji^j^es.^^''*"" procedxxre exists for handling all reported 
adda that the district's affirmative action hiring plan is ac- 
to develop and use culttirally .pluralistic curricula and techniques. 

The Netional School Board Aasociation's Task Force on Minority Repre- 
sentation on School Board. (1980) recommends the following 3tLt«J« 
to encourage and strengthen minority participation: 

• The National School Board Association should: 

~ Continue the Task Force on Minority Representation on 
School Boards at the regional level. 

Plan and execute workshops at the annual convention 
that stress the advantages to local educational 
governance of broad-based representation that in- 
cludes minorities and women. 

— Create and Implement a system to monitor the progress 
of increased minority representation. . ' 

— Promote a greater involvement of minorities and women 
In regional activities and programs. 

• The state associations should: 

— • Adopt resolutions to actively recruit minority 
members . 

— Plan conventions to include workshops stressing 
the advantages of increasing minority membership. 

— Support efforts that encourage and strengthen 
minority participation on local school boards. 

— Actively encourage the inclusion of minorities 

and women on statewide and local advisory committees, 

• Local school boards should: 

— Devise strategies to overcome conditions that either 
exist or are perceived to exist that discourage 
minority participation in local school affairs. 
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Take afflraatlve action to appoint minorities to 
fill vacancies oa local boards. 

— Recognize the concoms of minority groups. 

- Provide minority groups with avenues and opportuni- 
ties to have input into local school governance/ 

S^^iJj.*'^' community to the advantages of 

minority representation. 



Of wJys.in s^^X^±S^^ ^^'^^ 

- Comnnity pressure -.in order for otheWuggested 
strategies to be successful, comnmnity support mu«t 

s?atT:S2'Lcfr%i''''^ '^^•^ °^ 

irlli ^ ? "'^^•^^ opportunity, 

local school boards and parent/ student preasurTSouM 
X f factors in placing mo?e Xrifles^L 

administrative poliitions in Michigan. ""o^^'^^es in 

i"^^^ '^^"^ '^^^ 2300 plus parent com- 

mittees formed in conjunction with the Indian Education 

self-determined Indian education. 

S^T^iM " ^'^•^ °^ ^» education pJo^ss. 

They participate in approving, curricula and in hiring 
instructional and administrative personnel. * 

Communications nmt^n^^r - Doughty (1977) reports that 

• St\°e1''^^'r^ 'T^^^ than^^rolesljonal 

fnrZVr^ "i^ority groups have established and continue to 
form strong communications networks at all levels in thl 

s^pL^r" s^ri:cent 
Xdii^t dooC 

(Homan's Education.1 p^,,^^ ^!g^^ %o%oT^'°°^ 
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National Women's Program Development, Inc.. I3 compiling a 
Resource Directory of Amerl..n Tn.... r..^J identify ex- 
penanced, qualified American Indian ^^^„ho are "allele 
to provide equity In Indian education at the natlonS regional 

«o«a«S/ °^ "'^'^'^ advocates vlth maximum tSbS. 

geographic, and perspective diversity (WEEAP. 1979). 

flo^ir?^"^ "^T""^^ ^""^ Educational Administration publishes 
a jounial focused on the identification and acquisition of 
current, comprehensive Information on minorities and women in 
Jducational admlalstratloa. The purpose of Ime^ge^ Leaders^in- 

r !! ^^-tiona ii.d:f:°;^^:;?i""^^ - 

IS to provide a print medium for exchanging information And 

t! n' ^'-'^^"^P achievements a^oSerlat^rs of con- 
b!!^in educators, but having special interest to and 

fi^Jl^ upon minority group members and women. The publica- 

tioLIlf^cl P^^^^'^ "^^^S* benefiting ?radi- 

tionaUy excluded groups and stimulating the formation of 

?JJ?^.e™J)? °° ^""^ "^""^^ (Statement of 

- niinority individuals and groups have 

GSJeJ'??97:?'' P-"^— " —come institutS'obs'acles. * 
Glover (1974) reports that two-thirds of the respondents to 

'tr e?StLT:ri?' r^^'' °' confrontation on 

JnMn! J ? ^ ^^"^ principals in West Central Georgia 
during school consolidations (1968-1973) attributed some 
impact or great impact on their continued employment to such 
."^T "P""^'^ Sso reported 

explanation for ineffectiveness. 

A community confrontation occurred in New York City where the Board 

iLTTr"^ P^li-^i^^ were^he most Jroub!e- 

LoS, M '° minorities. In 1971. Boston Chance and 

i^fe!at:^'^°; T T"-""^ P'^i-^iP-ls. charged that the tests we« 
unrelated to job performance. The courts decided the requirements 

ttlT'T^'^ «""P^ declared him lll^gS 

thereby forcing a redistribution of decision-making power (fol^e, 

Sinowltz (1975) reports on several court cases that have called 
attention to institutional changes necessary to responlto co^ 
r^c? °f^;* '"^^ iiili tTichols in San Francico ^vs 

Lrd ; K.''^"^' ' in Denve— and Ai^^Tof New Yor. r:."' ^ 

need for bilingual. miUticultural education. 
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Many influences on the. career paths of minority educators may redirect 
their progress into chWs of low or limited achJev^^t T^ele 
influance, have nothing \o do with competence or a8piSSo;s • they are 

^tJZt ll^^^^u' ^^*^^^''Oru must realize how these negatiye 
pattern, restrict the full p^articlpatlon of all qualified eduStoH- 
they most work rigorously toVhange these patterTand they mSt be' 
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iMlnorltles' Experien ces In the Ptlnclpalshlp 

chapters show how minorities have been systematically 
S^S?! prlxxclpalship and higher adndnistrative posit^nT 

dj«plt« their history of effective school management and the size of 

t^' "^Jr""*"^"" '""^ "^"^^ '^-y aut^s belief 

l^frTf^f;?!"**'^'* stereotypes have influenced employers to 
ir-n.S!t^'*^ candidates or to hire them o^y Lr positions 

^ thrSSn^v*^;. stereotypes distort perceptions 

ll ^^f^lJ administrator's performance. Kanter found th^t tokens 
in «d«lnijtr«tion are often judged on the basis of general misconceoSons 
liJ^Lf^r m'*'*'^^'^"- Minorities are tokeL in thf^Son 

Ji!?! ^J'* hierarchy; therefore, they are likely to be judged on 
^1 conflicting expectations rather than on demonstrated 

tSS «%ndi!7f Jf?""" employers. Wheu «,ployers believe 

^ ^ fi^^' ^^^^"^ '^^ ^P*'^^^^ assignments and when 

d^feJ^t lu individual in other positions requiring 

SffS^hJ^^ m""'^ ^ unnecessary concerns about possible 

?;^?h^^K'~' especially true if the individual is 

placed in other than a sex-typed or race-typed position. 

Thue, the minority candidate is limited by the employer's uneasiness and 
mi^erceptions rather than by the applicant's re^l qSIi?ic"tions for'n 
admiaistrafcive position. This chapter explores some of the con??ic?s 
misconceptions and pressure, which result from persistent negafive st^reo- 

2d S«jMo!ii"w '""t ""P" employers can take to eliminate emplo^ent 
and promotion practices baaed on myth rather than on competence. 

tfTnf * "'^^ position faces the usual demands of the 

job and the additional pressures resulting from representational im- 
balance. No evaluation of effectiveness or leadership style can be 
ort2.°?jr?/^r^' evaluations must considerevery aspect 

Slli^L ?f Zh"^"^ " Wdlate Situation, especially the representational 
tJi^; ?i ^! J!'""' conflicts presented in the thiJ chapter ar^ 

I^^i^*^ °^ niinorlties' token representation in educational 

^ balanced situations, these conflicts would 

be alleviated cir nonexistent. 

Difficult ies Experienced by Minority Principals 

After observing the work of 350 school administrators primarUy from 

t^I*. wJ? P'^""^ ^^^"^ '^^^"Sh 1979, Ortiz (1980) found 

that mioorlties became principals through two main pathways. One group 

eiSiSlJi?^'* ""i?' '° mid-1960 's. They were highly trained' 
t^i ?! promotions through their lo^evity and competence. They 

had been in the same districts a long time and were supported by personnel 

tn^hJ^T"? «""P recruited from 

teaching during the late 1960s and early 19703. and they were assigned to 
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.tit"" iT^'* "^"^ ^^""'^ administrators were often vounger 
and their administrative preparation was often more limited than 
that of their colleagues. Their appointments were of ten not viewed 
t^M^n "^""u^' appointments to principalships. Their re- 

born ^J^^' T u""^ educational organization was often different 

wl-re ^kf .h f "i^^T'^' -Pervlsors- e^ectat^ns 

ware unlike the demands placed on other nonmlnority DrinciDala Mo«r 

administrators Ortiz observed belong'tf this Lup 
The foUowing section describes specific e^^erlencef OrtS atSbu^es 
to this group's special status. actri&utes 

Minority princip a l s in mino rit y s chools mav f.nH themselves on . 
special levex m the admini strative hier.r.h^. m......,-,, " 



Minority schools are often perceived as different from 
nonminorlty schools. 



* i"^!^'^"^! P^=^ i° minority schools are viewed as 

different from individuals placed in other schools. 

*■ ^w^""" administration in a minority school is not 
viewed as a reward. 

• Other candidates do not actively seek appointment to 
principalships in minority schools. 

^^i^rfr*''^^ hierarchical level for minority principals and their 
limited or nonexistent sponsorhip by higher aLinlstrators miy iLd 

dist^Lt' ^T,TZ t^"""''"" '""^ admlnlstrltors^^ hf 

- 1^ u - involve exclusion from both the powerful informal 

old boy- systm and from the formal day-to-day conduct of^us^fes" 

OrS^'° i^^^^T' P-i°=iP«l revealed his experience, wh-h 

Ortiz found typical during observations; 

The first indication I got that I wasn't going to be 
treated Uke the rest of the administrators was that 
they had meetings and I wasn't notified. When I in- 
quired- I was told Chat the meeting wasn't concerned 
with minority children or topics (p. 22). 

When minorities are included in meetings, they are of ten. referred to 
for decisions especially concerned with minority education or^hey are 
appointed to head committees dependent upon their minority eLertLe 
Rarely are they invited to participate in district^de actl^Jties 
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"f""". «l»pl7 by ,lrru. of their appearance, 

w,««r:>,:t:s::"j,"^ijr''^ " 3=hoox."aerbert* 

Frequently the minority administrator is put in flack- 
catching positions without the capacity to make meaningful 
decisions, but is expected to accept the responsibilities of 
programmatic failures and -keep the natives caS"(p.l^2)! 

^*TnJ^'^^*'°r T administrators in formal 

s:^Vt^:t^^; so^cJiSaiiof jr^^:,^!^ -^--^^ — - 

so and h* nr—.,.^-^ ► ? vxewed as expendable when they have done 

tLTthll SSS^ . " '° "'"^ '^^ teaching. Ortiz found 

ttiat when minority administrators resist these efforts the svstem 

TZJ.^'^f '"^-S 3cheS;s ^nconveSent 

placing the individual in crowded circumstances, reorganlzlnrlhr 

ZT^r/Ai::'^''^' ^ '-'^"•^^ negatlve^valuftlt't? Z 

S?dtrw^K.f ° successfully reorganized a troubled school 
was toid he was being returned to the teachlnz force 7.a«.a^„^^ 
his prlnclpalshlp by direct confrontation? ^ retained 

I got up, doubled my fist, I swore up and down ... 
i told him in no uncertain terms that he'd better 
prepare the rest of his superiors for my coming (p. 24). 

L^rti' iTi"'' principal who had also been successful 

in a troubled school found that her contract was not being renew^ 
because she made some employees unhappy. She responded: 

What did they expect? That I come in and clean up 
what was their accumulated garbage and not make 
enemies? Of course, I made enemies. I straightened 
out the school in two years. Now, I'm accused of 
being a difficult person. 

^^f^*^*" J"^*''^"*'^*"'^ response to this last example in- 
dicates^o-wln situation created by belief in negative stere^ypes: 

Actually, ahe did very welll We expected her to end up in 
a psychiatric ward or medical center. She did improve 
the school, but you see that's not normal. People of her 
race can'c do things like that! People here just don't 
like or understand her (p. 24). 
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I^L^tv^ b7 Ortl^ clearly show decisions based on 

cof^wh .. ^""^^V" ^^'^^^ stereotypes rather than on competence and 
^nS^n^^"'"' '° the improvement of education. The associate supeS 
intendent'3 comment illustrates the contradictions between reaS^y 
and^h that these distortions engender. Other researchers So^ 
describe consequences of these misperceptions. 

'^T!!!!i!"L?!^''°^'° ""!°°"" ^° ^ mlnontv p ri ncipal's leader.hm 
can Impede his or her e ffectivenes s, nonahr^ mu;*;) ^^„rrri rlnr 

S IIT::' r^^'r.^ °' and^^Incipali arrso%p^%%d 

that it seems impossible for a meaber of a minority to also be a 

SnS^\ '"'"^^ ""^ pronounced Ti thel^norlty 

SjSSifo* ^'^^ According to Doughty, the minority womarin 

°^ ^P^°yees' negative responses depends upon all factors 

^Se resS?L:rS°°°T* adml^.trators may enco^ er 

severe resistance when they are isolated token supervisors. However 

SLItr^^^ ' '° L'^! Jackson's survey of ^norlty wome^ lH ' 
minlstrators reported that their subordinates, the majority of whom 
were women teachers, were their greatest sot*« of ZHorT. 

When minority administrator s become supervisors of gro un. „ho have 
not been supervised by a minori ty before, the r.sisSnce mlv b e I'h - 

t,rusicy (ly/Z) conducted an experiment on the effects rr hin^C — „4 ^ 
c^L'^'^Vr -rkers.7 °^ bS^lc fL" n^Loirt^ t^de^tf °° 

s^^snr "h"""^' "^'f supervision of a black^t^ent 
Sr^«lL ^^^''^°;*iJ H"^'*^ P'^i'^i^' "'^'^hods of supervision. 

SLr!^^ behavior the short experiment reveals a probIS 

minority supervisors may face with a racially integrated staff. 

When evaluating the experiment, all ten black "employees- expressed 
resentment of the supervisor, but their production out^t t^Jed to 
'ZT"^ experiment. Only two of the ten no^ino" ty 

th^iJ^oduc^r*'"'' -^i3faction with the supervisor; however. 

r ^^'^"^^'i- Nonmlnorlty employees displayed 

many visible signs of stress, but minorities showed none. This study 
Sno^t^''^' nonmlnorlty employees may have stressful reactions tf 
mlnorr'.ty supervisors and may be unaware of their reaction or unwillL« 
to express their responses to their supervisor. This can resSt in 
negative responses to a supervisor's decisions. 

When nonminority supervis ors place minorities In "spe-lal- adminl- 
!!!!!!!! r'''°":^'' etfec^lv^n... these ^nJrJ .ll Jl"":: ' 
lessened be^se they percei ve their supervisors as lacki ng L„^ 
tneir competence ,^ Supervisors may put them in pgsitions wherrchey " 
can be watched in order to assure that thW values of tS groujs and 
of the minority administrators do not conflict. This behavior is the 
manifestation Of a supervisor's fear resulting from negative stereotypes 
and has no relationship to the minority administrator's ablli" '^!^ 
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S.O. Johnson (1977) studied 73 black principals' perceptions of their 
S^r!;.,- ^ °^ '^'^^ P'^""^" »=he7 experiencedTT 

rtSeiTa-biS" to":^ei.ji fL^^^r^^^"' — - 

°° " '^^'^^^ °^ cmmn.,n i t7 demands unon 

« janiniacrator with whoa minorities can identify creates greater 
ialtial security. People feel that someone is listeninr^o can 

TslZT^ Z ^iM^H r^"^^ perceptions of t^sl ZlslTe the 
system and who will help if at all possible. Chapman (1973) found 

o1?L?^T '"^V. "'"-^'^i"' expectations are'TigherthL a^ 
lltT'^ Communities often fail to consider th^ ^ 

(S74T»1:t::r"^"' ^''"^ ^""^ P^^^^^P^ operates Herbert 



^ttnority communities expect ouch more of the minority 
a^strator than he/she can provide; and in most cases 
t ^^"^ ^^"^'^ response to their demands than those 
administrators have developed the capacity to deliver 

?^t^f ^ IT^'l^ "^""'^'^ community's expectations often 

SLrt^^i^^thror^nL°nJ°Hf ' '""'^ '^^'^ ^P*"'^^^ - 

miZriZ 1. ? Principalship. The community's perception of the 

minority administrator may conflict with that of 'the ^nori?y principal's 

oatln» ^hI^^^ 7 . minority communities. In addition to antici- 
S^lJ! minority principal be its spokesperson, the minority 

^^r^? Tl programmatic changes and want them to brJ^Iiened 

and completed rapidly (Herbert, 1974). designed 

Jon^riS^*'^^Q?Sf ^ °^ ^^^"^^^ sumamed education administrators 
^ I tentative conclusion that although' 

Hlspanics are often caught in the middle of conflicting views the 
effects of their position may have been overestimated. Contriras' 
sSSSe'aS%"elL\\': composition, the orga™on's 

educLioaal^ir^^ti^^L^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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rules and procedures exists to guide behavior. Thase guidelines are 
accompanied by organizational sanctions and profession^ peer group 
fTt:^^:^^^:^L:!"^'^^" P--^ aL^LlIroLntal 

ms Contreras study also suggests that the process of attaining an 
administrative position reduces the intensity of co»nnunlt^S?iStlon 

connaunlty contact limited. 
Contreras suggests that minorities have been confronted with confllctina 
^tation, before becoming administrators and have Tlrf^ deSo^ed ' 
mthods of responding to such demands. The exception to this process 
Buy be the administx.tor who has moved quickly through the rLS 

Sunmary 

Mi!?Jl'^°!'^^^" """^^ underrepresented in principals hips and 
higher administrative positions, negative destructive stereotypes 
S^hr-Hf?''* ^Ployers consider minority Suitors 

Sel^ etSf?^ "^"^ qualifications and effectiveness rither th^ 
^J!r^. ^ greater balance of minorities in 

administration must be achieved. Kanter and Stein (1980) describe 
tlonT^^^h! ^"^^^^^ minorities when they are tokens in organiza- 
tions and the ways employers can change institutions to relieve these 
pressures. These changes should be initiated and employers hl!dac- 

theTeJfoSl ^r''""'^ '"P'^"^"^ "^""^^'^ representatloL'l^rough 
I^IJ, ^ stereotypes can be dispelled, and all qualified applicants 

given the opportunity to advance on the basis of individual meSt 
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Training Programs for Minority Adalnls era tors 



According to a 1978 survey of 311 colleges and universities by the 
Aniarican Council on Education, nearly half of the doctoral and pro- 
fessional institutions In education offer some form of special 
o^SiiTr^ academic or financial aid program to benefit minority 
stl^n»^"?7 students. In fact. 43 percent of the public in- 
stitutions and 21 percent of the private institutions have at least 
one special financial aid program for minorities (NCES(a), p. 248). 

Some of these universities and organizations have training programs 
tll^fr, individuals' access to administrative 

positions. These programs provide academic training and, often 
internships or other placements for supervised experience within 
?^^^/^!!r^: instances, the programs' internships help to 

improve communication between nonainority employers and the mlnorlcy 
prospective employee (New Mexico University, 1978; Lynch, 1973). 

SfdevLf^T^ Education Act and the Indian Education Act mandate 
tfte development of programs to educate or re-educate teachers and 

^TJT'^VV °^ '^^^^ programs are based on attaining a 

knowledge of foreign languages and cultures. Some Include field 

SrSSo,''l975)f ^'^^ understanding of different life styles 

Although some student responses to these programs were positive and 

?t!?^*°V!!!^^ •^h*" ^1^° negative reactions 
(Leitka. Warrior and Hopkins, 1975). Some students felt that the pro- 
grams reinforced the nonminorlty system's distorted employment a^ 
llT^itl^ P«"ems. They felt IsoJ^ted on campus and resented their 

rS^vil^^''^^"/'^^^^''"^"* •^hat more subjects 

relevant to minority experiences should be Included in the curriculum. 

n^n^t^r'^'i*' '° programs because there are already many 

n^ft % candidates who are beltig excluded irom 

promotional consideration. Critics of special training programs 

trS^for^r '° '""^ '"^""^'^ candidaSs ?hey 

^!!T i- ! they must confront on the job. Many critics 

.eel that such programs do little to Increase minority representation 
or to improve minority educators' decision-making power and opportunities 
for advancement. Employers, not potential employees, need tracing 
to accomplish these goals. '•'^^iiuing 

Others feel that if these training programs are conducted in conjunc- 
tion with large national educational organizations and provide an 

or s entry into the "old 
boy network, they will improve opportunities for minorities in educa- 
tional administration. Since many of the programs listed below hav^ 
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not been evaluated, no judgment of their effectiveness is attempted 
or implied. They are included only as examples of the kinds of pro- 
grams that have been implemented for minorities seeking training. 

Selected Training Programs 

University of Colorado. The University of Colorado recruited, 
selected, and prepared black educators as candidates for admin- 
istrative positions. According co the program report, particioaats' 
understanding of the overall educational system grew and they Acquired 
administrative skills necessary to advance minority concerns within 
the system. Fox (1976) reports that self-esteem and confidence grew 
as nanoritles acquired the knowledge to become successful administrators. 
An internship provided valuable field experience and important intro- 
ductions into the educational hierarchy. 

Educational Administrat or Training Program for Native Americans . 
Harvard University, Pennsylvania State University and the University 
of Minnesota cooperated in a program designed to prepare selected 
Native Americans with high leadership potential for positions in 
educational systems. The 1975 program report states that the majority 
?L<SSr ^'^i '^^^ P"8^^ received bachelor's degrees between 
i30U-oy and had 5 to 8 years of work experience. In 1975, 96 of 159 
participants completed the program: 88 received master's degrees- 7 
completed Ed.Ds, and 1 received a Ph.D. The program focused on educa- 
tional theory, management and administrative techniques for implementina 
change (Leitka, Warrior, & Hopkins, 1975). ^ 

Navajo Administrator Tr aining Cooperative Education Progra m. This New 
Mexico State University program trains Native Americans for admini- 
strative positions. Eight of the program's initial graduates attained 
mid-level administrative positions. In addition to classroom training, 
the internship phase of the program provides a professional career 
ladder and an opportunity for students to estabUsh important business 
connections. Students are visible within the system and are, therefore, 
more likely to be considered for administrative positions. The intern- 
ships give students experience in handling systanic problems. The 
program has promoted emerging professional organizations on reservations 
(Navajo Administrator's Association), interinstitutional and inter-agency 
iinkagus sensitive to common needs, and a better understanding between 
the university and the Navajo people (New Mexico University, 1978). 

Educational Training fo r a Multi-Cultural Community . A University of 
New Mexico program was designed to develop methods of social, cultural 
and poUtical analysis. The application of these methods was intended' 
to produce educational administrators who are not hostile or prejudiced 
but agents of educational change aware of their impact on other human ' 
beings with whom they interact. The training plan centered on a be- 
havioral approach to educational administration. It included studies 
in group training, research, multicultural education, community develop- 
ment and commitment to change. Internships and field experience provided 
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the opportunity to apply classroom studies to actual administrative 
problems (Lynch, 1973). This program Included three professional 
semesters: one taught in EngUah, one in Spanish and one in both 
•languages (Jaramillo, 1975). 

The Rockefeller and Fo rd Foundations have both conducted administr ators ' 

training prograns for m inority educators . These programs ha^n haan 

designed and conducted through university consortiums and are closely 
integrated with national education organizations. Reports from parti- 
cipants in these programs express their satisfaction with the results 
(Rockefeller Foundation Report, 1974; Rosser, 1980). 

San Diego Carnegie Mi nority and Women Administrators Training P roject- 

1975, San Diego University. Merino nq7«^ ^»o^wt.^, .u., ^-Ij-^ ' ^ 

which was designed to Increase the pool of minority and women admin- 
istrators. It was modeled on a similar Carnegie-sponsored program 
that prepared Mexican-Americana in Texas for administrative positions 
in rural and senl-rural multicultural school districts. Both programs 
combined formal instruction with intensive internships. The program's 
goal was to develop a full-time graduate program that would lead to 
a Master of Arts Degree in Education in Administration and Supervision 
with California administrative credentials. The programs focused 
on developing six areas of competency: Improvement of educational 
programs, development of personnel management, administrative leadership 
school-community relations, legal questions and basic management. 

Some training programs funded by foundations, universities, state and 
local governments, and/or grants from Federal programs such as the 
Women s Educational Equity Act Program (WEEAP) provide educational 
opportunities especially for women seeking principalships and other 
administrative positions. Many of these provide intensive internship 
experiences and offer insights into the difficulties that minority 
women often encounter with the informal network system which plays 
such an important part in hiring and promotion activities. A few of 
these programs are briefly described below. 

Project ICES (Internsh ip, Certification, Equity, Leadership and Sup- 

l^^g^""*"^^^*^ °^ ^^^^ State Department of Educatio n. 

1377-1979 Adkison (1980) reports on this model WEEAP-funded project 
designed to enlarge the pool of credentialed , available women admini- 
strators; develop a preparatory training and experience program, and 
aid participants in finding jobs through the combined resources of a 
state education agency, a state professional administrator's organiza- 
tion and a university. The results of the ICES program indicate that 
the use of sponsors and the estabUshmant of networks can, in addition 
to increasing the number of women in adminlstation, insure that women 
promoted to aximinlstration can function effectively as administrators 
and establish positions in critical informal networks. 

American Association of School Administrators/Ford Foundation 3-day 
workshops for women. The Director of ^hPflP «nTt.oh»p« ^^^^^^^ ^.^af 
the program -provides attendees with essential strategies for upward 
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ao..Sr! l980)! ' suggestions and technical assistance 

Institute for Women In E ducational A d«^n^^o^^.^■,^, s-f™,nn« r«ii 

umtorst^dlng to progress In educatW f^SstrSon 0^^°^^ 
«»b.rs who had powerful position, were .SS« w a« « l^Tlllf 
Mo mentors to oth^r* unmA^i a^^j^j ^ » m roxe models 

plan to do foS^S^'st^iel cha"lnroaSrr . ^-^^ '^''^"^ 
These studies will be s^c??^^,??^ ^ Participants' career paths. 

order, child beSng sJItS ^^ L''""''?'^!^ '^'^ participants' birth 

and aivancement!^e rIseicSs S "^f ^""^^^P -ge, training 

Of netware estabJ^hedX^^tLt^^^ p^^^^^"^^^ effectiveness 

^^^^^^^ 

uuAver-axcy; . Klnmel, Harlow and Toppinir Q979) rennT-t- ♦•uj ' 

program funded by the MEEAP ts- report on this ongoing 

cnree field experiances in noneducational environments to observe 

i''-«r^c%'Sir:s:veo"rLioTL^^^^^^ 

are included In several activities. "8«*=l»er. Family members 

rSyy/defcrih^ ^y"^^^^^*^^"" ^^•'^A^ .- ^el. Harlow and Topping 
^^^-^^ ~ ^^^-^ 

. Training school board members and superintendents to 
•Maine sex role stereotyping and sex bias. 

*" "alstance for those revising school 

J'e^luoS.'""'"'" opportunity 

• ^'""SSlsMaSoT"'*"* ="11 

"o~s,-^"ron^\\:^nX^^^^ 
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Women and Adnlnlatratlon In^ n lCute (WAiy Unlveraltv of .g n^nK Florida 

p!iJ. . i ? shortage of women administrators education. 
be^L^Td :£rol1 -hile studying organizati nal 

l^h^I;« JJf s«c-role socialization. The program was intended to 
?f !!";/^' °^ candidates and to assure that graduates would 

b. positive agents for the en^rination of sex stereot^ingln schooL. 

standardized and nonstandardized testing in- 

^irS! co;..f°!;^' ^°PP^°« "^^'^ •^hat career aspiration 

may be considered a Bain dependent variable of WAI. Participants' 

JSr^^'T Situation before and after attenS^ WAI 

iSv^: L ™b?: V'r^'T* •-ouraged the women to thinJ of^h^ 
h!i t ^ ^ advancing ?.n administrative careers. All groups 

*^L'?97rrH' '""^ °° "^^^ ^"^•^-^^ ' .omen 

R^^s ? ^'''"P^ completed job satisfaction tests. 

thetuLet lli::?- "P- completion of ^;ai than at 

-desSibU*co.^;i\? " •^^^'^ •^his is perhaps a 

».nJ T! participants broadened reference base. Move- 

ment up implies movement out as well" (p. 588). 

tf?i^!^n!^ indicates .that participants were able to define 

goals more clearly and precisely, that all were progressing education- 

Project DELIA (D.^^f^ r^.w .y. Leadership Training Attl trud... ) 
nSjh "^^^'^'^'^t Kansas. Funded by^WEEAP, this 2~^ear proj ect 

u:./o-i./a) was designed to develop a model for enhancing ^e en??^ 
of women into administrative leadership positions and to assure Sir 

«unLJ^ n!! f«=«it7 members, administrators and 

support personnel. Areas of concentration included leadershio strata 
gles, communication and leadership styles of men and w^^! decL"onr^ 
lilt'"'''""' ^'^^^^P opportunities, career pl^S^g. orgaSza- 
ob^S^uI! °' and'ins?i?itional 

The project developed a battery of self-assessment instruments designed 

^.sIS^^^r'Eo'St^^i'if H ri'' ^"'^ ^ leadership n.anu'^l 

tlo^^f^n.^^^'-, ^i""^ includes articles on individual and institu- 
tional issues, is also being produced. This literature is expected to 
be pubUshed some time during the latter half of igso" "'^^^''^^ ^° 

tri^r!asr.h! ^^"f"'^"^ ' ^""^ ^^S^'^ ^1^76) designed a program, 

.L^rr!? r^*'' °^ administrators on Long Island; howevL 

^hJLm ^ T ^^^^^''^ '° district, ihey off;r an l^' 

ganlzational plan and strategies for implementation. ThJir progrL In- 
cludes suggestions for employers and aspirants aa well. T^e plfn^lso 
includes state, local and individual models and action plans. 
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Career Mobility for Wo men In Education Administra tion. The WEEA 
Fourrn Aanuax Keport (1979) describes this program at Auburn Univer- 
sity d«aigned to develop five training modules and a monograph which 
can be used to develop women's leadership potential. • One of the 

! f'!*' concentration will be strategies for upward mobil- 
ity ia adad,nlsttrattlon. 

^"!^!!'°'' Workshop for Rural Women . This Anchorage, Alaska, 

program is designed to develop six management training packages. Par^ 

r^,,^" ^•"'^ »*7 ""ive credit from Anchorage 

Coamuaity College. The program will be conducted in conjunction with 

?w • «nd commissions. Special effort will be made to recruit 
rurax Esicimo, and Indian women participants (WEEA, 1979). 

"^^^ Administrative and Managerial Responsibilit ies , 
pra^e Unlyersity. Pes Moines. Iowa. Th... ..."L^ .1.^.. 4^-^- 

pand and Improve educational programs and activities for mid-career 
women with. administrative and managerial responsibilities. The proi- 
lllJ^ ^If"^"" aaalTlzed data concerning the psychology of women, 
work effectiveness and organizational barriers (WEEA, 1979). 

Summary 

The value of these and other special training programs has npt been 
fully assessed. Also, more research needs to be done, especially 
longitudinal studies which foUow the career paths of minority men • 
and women who receive this training, to determine their effectiveness 
in re-establishing balanced minority representation in administration. 
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Research Recommendations and Observations 



in 11 determining the qtxality of the school 

prbgraa. People in these positions must reflect the diversity of the 
population to ensure that the educational system is responsive to 
rwiJil'ISt'r are some suggested areas for further 

resMTch which might aid in understanding and improving minorities' 
status in education in general and in the principalship in particular. 

• The recorded educational history of all minority groups 
la sparse and needs to be researched. 

• Many minorities entered teaching when other fields seemed 
closed to them. Now that other fields appear to be open- 
ing up, will education lose these potential contributors 
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• Current Uterature reflects the turbulence of the 1960s ' 
and 1970s. Has this turbulence subsided? If go, what 
affect does this change have on minority principals who 
were placed in schools to calm unrest? 

• The effects of changing school board composition need 

^° ? ^^ff'-"'^* Al National School Board Association sur- 
vey (1979) reveals \that the number of minorities and women 
on school boards has increased. Is this increase signifi- 
cant enough to affect administrative hiring and promotion 
patterns? 

Minority participation in departments of educational admin- 
istration needs further examination. What proportion of 
_these facuJ.ties are minority, and what is the distribution 
through this faculty ranks? What effect does this repre- 
sentation nave on mi.nority students' selection of majors? 

• « Few studies examine the special concerns of minority women. 
What conflicts must they resolve? What barriers do they 
find in their career paths? How have successful minority 
women administrators resolved these conflicts and overcome 
resistance? 

Researchers examining minority representation in today's educational 
«^nnw^!**? disagree about the system structure most conducive to 
minority advancement. Some feel that a time of separatism is neces- 
sary to restore minority control over the educa'tion of its youth. 

JhrMH ^^u^ '^f MtabUshing a representational balance through- 
out the hierarchy and a multicultural approach to education will pro- 
vide the best means for educating all individuals. 



William Yaz (1973) describes his perception of the public education 
systea's basic assunptiona; 

Too often to many prominent and influential educators, 
equal education means the same education without regard 
. to cultural, racial, Unguistic or ethnic differences, 
may assuma that everyone speaks English (or must), be- 
llies in Christianity, watches television, eats the same 
foods- ••• (p, 19) » 

Where thes. assumptions lie behind administrative policy, minority 
prlaclpal,' efforts to includ. tha needs of all people In their schools 
will meat opposition (Heath. 1972). School administrators' faille 
to consider the importance of minority concerns contributes to a re- 

SS^So^J """^ minority students and increases the 

likelihood of their failure in school (Heath, 1972; Yaz, 1973). 

cluaion of all viewpoints, soma who make it through the system will 

Identity. Soma minorities disassociate 

«SI^S„?!?^M 1.''°™^'^' '^'"^^ depriving it of a potential 
!!?^!!^? the system and losing community support for them- 

selves (Pranc, 1972; Heath, 1972). Soma ethnic communities wish to 

* P*'^"*^ °^ separatism (Heath, 1972; Yaz, 1973). These 
communities, feel they must strengthen their youths' cultural values 

Sf,:*^^!."*!?^'^' '^^^'^ "^^'^ '^««^°'»P organize to ensure 

cM^r^n *f ^^5^°" responsive to their concerns before their 

H^h; 1972)! " administrators reenter the system (Franc, 1972; 

Taz ard Heath report that the ITatlve American Community considers temp- 
orary separatism especially Important. This community is emerging 
f^r^Lh!? °^ °? ecclusion from its children's education. Many of 
its members feel they must have schools totally committed to Native 
American needs as the way to restore ethnic pride and self-esteem. 

The Coalition of Indian-ControUed School Boards (1976) describes how 
the Rough Rock Demonstration School provided one such committed educa- 

«cho«irih»rr?7 ? * '^'^^^ '^h* Indian controlled 

^^Tr^ that followed. These schools currently aim at developing com- 
munity self-determination in education. 

conmmnities need to estabUsh liberating pluralism for 
themselves. One Native American spokesperson states their alms this 

sllL»\l^ tt ^'^^^ ^«°P^* throughout the United 

States are given the right to choose what their children should learn 
and must learn In order to preserve their tribal ways" (Heath. 1972 
p.- 51). Heath asserts that Native American leaders recognize the ' 
need to recreate a vibrant tribalism to strengthen the community's 
poiltlcai force when pressing for change. These leaders feel that 
tribal pressure will eventually transform federal policy. 
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cowIrJ^r^ "^'^ "^^^^^ proponents as a 3tep 

nents f!!f ^f '^^^ education system. Propo- 

^Tlttt . ^" " necessary means of overcoming a sigJJfi- 

? cultural identity and a necessary method oflncreaf^nf 

Sili rttro'n^"*''''" T""' "^''''"^ ^^^^^'^^ ofce ch :f ^c'hools 

^^it, °^ unification, members of the ethnic 

^inSf ^'^h '^he education system. These individu- 

als will serve aa insistent spokespersons and change agents for their 
ccomunlty's educational needs (Franc. 1972; Heath. ^972^Yaz; ^97$) 

^^^r^^?*''^''^ ^nority communities feel that the problem of minori> 

Su^t« 0975^°° T '^"^ "° ^"l^'^ "i'^hln the system. 

S^n^^^^ sees the inclusion of a greater number of minority 

iS^Son'to ^H.^'m process as the only permanent 

solution to the problem. more minority individuals enter "llne" 

Snir^M' '°J^°°:?^°°' stereotypes will be dispelled and 

minorities effectiveness as change agents will improve (DouKhtv 1977- 
Herbert. 1974; Johnson. 1974; Coursen. 1975; Epps.'l975; Busri977) ' 

to integrate cultures rather than numbers requires 
Z^^lTVK^^t '° -"^'^^"^^ °f operation 

Yaf ?^73^°^M 'T'/''t' ^"^h' 1572; Lynch. 

edvcitl^'JLP; /2 '"^"^^^'^ ^^Ply providing the same 

SferinLf ?^ 'k^ii ^"'^ cultural, racial. Ungulstlc or ethnic 
Sffe d?ff«; -challenge is to provide an education thai; uses 

B^er ?W74^ '° ^J^^^t"" students' experiences and awareness, 

bf !fflJ^J^ '^f °^ multicultural education cannot 

? " ^^'^^ " ^'^h ethically diverse populations 

Setting instructional priorities for teaching in a cultural? plurals tic 
school requires the development of multicultural objectives in all 
schools and for all children. objectives m aJU. 

S^.^fff^iT^^Ji °5 pluralistic approach to education depends 
ZAtltt °^ decision-making power and a commi^enc and 

B^^k, n.T^'^S/T f^'^^'^y. community and school boarSa. 

Banks and Lumm (1974) define a culturally pluralistic school as: 

a school that exerts continuing efforts toward creating an envi- 
I^hl^H -"ultiethnlc in nature and m scope, (a school) 

in which every member feels that he or she is an integral part 

dfmlSs'^n'? ^° ^° never-ending 

The school becomes a demonstration area for the inclusion and positive 
utilization of all available human resources. positive 

«ntroToveJ°ri!'t' f'" significant input into policy decisions and 
TrZ l^ I. Implementation of policies use the insights gained 
from education and experience to meet the educational demands of a 

)Lr^ ^ ^""^ superiors lead to successfully 

L"uc"Jjrfors?:d':;ti?' satisfaction for administrators and quality^ 
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List of Cotamlttee Members. 
C onaultants, tTIF, Project Officers and JWK Project Staff 

Review Conmlttee 

Robert Blackburn, Senior Fellow, Graduate School of Education. 
University of California Berkeley, CA 94720 

Judith Cochran, Assistant Professor, Education - Secondary. 
Matthews Education Building, North Texas State University 
Denton, TX 76203 '* 

Rosle N. Doughty, Assistant Superintendent, Curriculum and 
Instruction, Toledo Public Schools, Toledo, OH 43608 

Steven Kerr, Professor, Department of Organizational Behavior. 
Graduate School of Business and Administration, University 
of Southern Calif onda, Loa Angeles, CA 90007 

Luis Mercado, Principal, P.S. 75, Manhattan, New York, NY 10025 

Pavan, Associate Professor, Educational Administration 
Temple University, Philadelphia, PA 19122 

Harry Reynolds, Superintendent, Sequoia Union High School District 
Redwood City, CA 49063 ^"'-nuu-t uiscrxct, 

Charol Shakashaft, Assistant. Profei^aor, Department of Educational. 
Administration, Hofstra University, Hampstead, NY 11550' 

Anthony Trujlllo, Superintendent, Tamaplals Union High School 
District, Larkspur, CA 94939 



Advisory Committee 

Suzanne Howard, Educational Consultant, formerly Assistant Director. 
American Association of University Women, Washington. D.C. 20037 

'%'^tLor:''S?' Iu39 University, 

^f^'JhnM °^ Minority Concerns, American Association 

Of School Administrators, Washington, D.C. 22209 

''°wLhlM';n'"f"'1oM6*""'"=' '"'''^ Association. 
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Consultants 

"^^n^l^r?^* f ?!i'"'.f''°^",'°''' Education Department. George Masou 
university, Fairfax, VA 22030 

Judith E. Jacobs, Aaaociate Professor, Mathematics Education, George 
Mason University, Fairfax, VA 22030 ^^oi^s^ 

NIZ Project Officers 

Fritr Mulhauser, Head, School Management and Organization Studies. 
National Institute of Education, Washington. D.C. 20208 
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JWK Prolect Staff 

Sara B. tfagner. Vice President. Human Resources Group 
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Patricia Deavers Adlcinscn. Technical Assistant- 
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* APPEND rX B 
ERIC Descriptors 



A*^ prlnclpAlj 

MSlstmat principals 
sup«ryiaors 

high ichool aupenrisors 
«lta«ntar7 school supervisors 
alddl e uoagement 
*dmlnlstr*Cor quAlificmtlons 
edalnlttrmtor rola 
*dialiiistrator selection 
administrator characteristics 
Pree Text: admlnlstrator(3) 

B» minority group 
racial factors 
racial balance 
minority group teachers 
Spanish Americans 

Puerto alcana 4 
Hexlcen Americans . 
Indo Chinese 
Navajo v 

American Indiana 

Cubans 

blacks 

Pree Text: Third World, Hispanic, Chicano 

C* females 

sex differences 

sex role 

sex stereotypes 
Free Text: women 

secondary schools 
high schools 
middle schools 
elementary schools 
elementary education 
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